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WE KNOW HOW TO SET TYPE FOR 


catalogs 
brochures 


If your problem is catalogs and brochures . . . we can 
handle that problem, because we have at your disposal 


a complete design studio capable of handling all your design 
problems 


one of the largest composing rooms in the country staffed by 
skilled craftsmen 


the largest phototypography department in the country with 
complete film service 


the largest assortment of type found anywhere 


this includes the finest selection of English monotype faces 
available in the country . . . to aid in making your catalog or 
brochure distinctive 


complete plate making facilities including letterpress and offset 
pe and best of all. .. KNOW-HOW 


WESTCOTT & THOMSON, INC. 


1027 Arch Street, Philadelphia 5 ‘i WAInut 2-6570 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17 y MUrray Hill 2-1628 


Set in English Monotype BEMBO and GILL SANS SERIF. Other English Monotype faces available. 


Printxr: 


Alert designer de Harak ignores 
television for his ghosts and 
images. Rather, he rummages 


through discarded ‘“‘make- 
ready’ sheets and comes up 
with original and striking 
results. 


Preview of an exhibit shortly to go 
on national tour. Designed by Noel 
Martin. 


Irving Miller proves his versatility 
as a designer. 


Award winning 50 Record Album 
Covers and 50 Packages of the year. 


Rudolph de Harak’s ‘‘make-ready” 


magic. 


Print is published six 


issues to the volume. This is the Apr.-May 
1957 issue, Vol. XI, No.2. Publication and edi. 
torial office, 124 East 81st St., New York 16, 


N. Y. Telephone: LExington 2- 4494, Subscrip- 
tion rate $9.00 a year; foreign postage $1.00 
additional. Copyright, 1957, by William Edwin 
Rudge, Publisher, Inc. All rights reserved. En- 
tered as second class matter April 11, 1955 at 
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AIGA EXHIBIT 


MIMEO-IMAGERY 68 


BOOK REVIEWS 73 


New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 
1879. Additional entry at Burlington, Vt. 
Editor, Lawrence A. Audrain; Contributing 
Editor, Frank Lieberman. Associate Editors, 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, Ronald G. Macdonald, 
Albert Sperisen, Book Club of California, San 
Francisco, Cal., Carey S. Bliss, Huntington 
Library, San Marino, Cal. Advertising Sales 
and Service: Milton L. Kaye and Charles A. 
Rodin. Circulation: Geoffrey Reynolds. 
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Skilled Craftsmen 


Production Know-How 


+3 
Meticulous Attention 
to Detail 


Consistently fine 
quality Photo-engravings 
for over 45 years 


FOUR COLOR PROCESS 
BLACK AND WHITE 


BENDAY COLOR 


Sno. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N.Y 


Algonquin 5-3939 
at your service 24 hours a day 


TOP DRAWER 


One of the most important names in the all-to. — 


small list of people who help get this magazine jn 
your hands every two months has never appearg 
on our masthead. This has been not so much g 
oversight as the fact that printers and their py. 
duction men largely labor in the background ani 
on a magazine such as PRINT tries to be, it is th 
designer who holds the center of the stage. 
Bruce Rogers (see Page 41) says “*. . . there 
no golden road to fine printing. One must cop. 
tinually give his best effort, and only his best, ty 
every piece of work he undertakes.” We can thin} 
of no better tribute to our associate, Proctor Page 
Jr., than to say he has always done just that. 
For five years almost daily contact with hi 
slightly dour Vermont approach to our heeti: 
New York ways has helped us to maintain whit 


little serenity editing a magazine like this leave” 


one. We shall miss the gently chiding letters an 
the early morning phone calls demanding the eve. 
late copy. 

We wish our ex-colleague, Proctor Page, Jr, 
great success in his own new publishing ventur. 


Hyatt Mayor, Curator of Prints at the Metr 
politan Museum, has put together a summe 
exhibition of over 100 photographs called “Fact 
in American Art.” All of these pictures by sensitit! 
camera artists, such as George Platt Lynes, Arnoli 
Newman and Sidney Waintrob, certainly bring 
us to the conclusion that there is no one “artl’ 


type.” 


Knowing the work of all the artists is one thin, — 


but it is endlessly fascinating to see each of th 
caught either at work or in a pose that suggé 
the very art they express with paint. In practical) 


every case one feels there has been complete rappi" 
between subject and photographer. There are als 


a dozen pictures of various well-known art crit 


and one wishes one could say the same about thet 7 
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Top Drawer (continued) 


Noel Martin, who designed the story on the Swiss 
designers in this issue, has a selection of his work 
hanging in the Philadelphia Gallery of Westcott 
and Thomson. This is the first of a series of exhibits 
of the work of America’s leading designers and 
photographers. Next September, Leo Lionni’s work 
will be shown, and, in October, Philadelphia will 
have a look at a comprehensive selection of Will 
Burtin’s best. Later shows will feature Container 
Corporation’s Design Laboratory, Bradbury 
Thompson, Maxwell Coplan, and Alexey Brodo- 
vitch. 


For the first time the U.S. graphics industry will 
be represented at the Milan Triennale in the 
American Exhibit. The complete U.S. show was 
collected by the American Society of Industrial 
Design under the direction of Walter Dorwin 
Teague and Leo Lionni. Mr. Teague convinced the 
Government that the time had come for American 
graphic presentation at the Triennale and the job 
was handed to the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts. Books (including paperbacks), record album 
covers, and magazines are represented. PRINT 
decided to send two of its most “‘typically Ameri- 
can” issues, Volume 10, No. 3 and Volume 11, No. 
1, as its best foot forward. 


Jan van der Ploeg, Sales Manager for American 
Type Founders, has obviously been digging around 
in the back rooms of their Elizabeth, N. J., plant. 
A few weeks ago we received a note from Jan 
announcing that they were reviving a number of 
Inactive type faces, some of which are now largely 
collectors’ items. Others are basic types of sound 
design which never really go out of style. 

Some of the old ones have jim-dandy titles, 
such as Marble Heart, Gold Rush, Old Bowery, 
and Comstock. Jan also uncovered some very 
large size (up to 72 point) Century Expanded, 


For years, Garamond has been top-ranking among types 
for publicity and promotional printing and for sound 
reasons. Among the various renderings, Linotype’s Gara- 
mond No. 3 is preferred in America and is available in 
light and bold, with italic and small caps, in a wide size 
range. For specimens, write to Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Brooklyn 5, New York. 


WHITEHEAD 
& ALLIGER 


papers for letterpress 
offset, gravure printing 
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WHITEHEAD AND ALLIGER CO., INC. 
11 THOMAS ST., N.Y. WORTH 2-1421 
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Winsor & Newton’s Series 7 “Albata”’, 


WINSOR & NEWION LTD. MADE IN ENGLAND 


the world-wide 
standard 

of IMPORTED quality 
that all can 

afford 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 
Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO 


Since 1920 


and as the years progressed, customers 

have been our most important consideration. 
We have been fortunate. Many customers 
have continued to favor us with their requests. 
Only faith in our qualifications to please 

them has been our reward. We ran across 

a piece of our advertising on a blotter 

of many years ago, and have never 

forgotten its great value and thoughts — 


*How much is a customer worth? 


The value of an old customer—or 
the cost of securing a new one— 
cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. A business without cus- 
tomers cannot exist. Therefore 
customers are our greatest asset. 
Select them carefully, serve them 
faithfully, but, most important 
of all, satisfy them. 
We appreciate and thank all our customers 
for their faith in us. 
w w 
Call any company listed below for complete 
delivery of your requirements, day or night. 


THE WOODROW PRESS, INC. + Printers 

ATLAS TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INC. + Typographers 
WOODROW OFFSET CORPORATION - Lithographers 
all units located at 

227 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 7-0314 


“Reprinted from Printers’ Ink—“Notes from a 
Sales Manager Handbook” by C. F. Hatmaker 


Top Drawer (continued) 


Italic and Roman, Bodoni Italic, and varioy 
other good usable faces. 

We think this is an admirable idea and hope 
that the demand will spur Mr. van der Ploeg on ty 
more “‘typographic archaeology.” 


The ubiquitous Joe Low has just shown up again 
with one of the Strathmore Portfolio of Ideas on 
‘expressive printing papers.’ Bright and fresh a 
ever, Joe Low designed every piece specially for 
the portfolio. He has used all the processes—con- 
bining silk screen and letterpress in one case, 
gravure, letterpress, and silk screen in another, 
and, in a third case, overlapping transparent inks, 
to good effect. 

Strathmore must have been excited by Mr. 
Low’s contribution as they are planning to dis 
tribute 20,000 copies. 


PRINT is not ordinarily in the business of acting 
the part of the Welcome Wagon. Still, we feel we 
must introduce Lt. Peter S. Winter, U.S. Ai 
Force, to Robert F. Eriell. iy 
On a recent hot and sticky day our circulation — 
department received two different change of addres 
notices from two different parts of the country. 
The C.O.A.’s were from subscribers Lt. Winter, 
Glendale, Arizona, and Mr. Ertell, Waukegat, 
Illinois, and both have moved to Andrew Drive 
Kirkwood, Missouri. We don’t know whether the 
boys have met yet or not but as they are onl) 
about five doors apart and, as far as we know, att 
two of the three subscribers in Kirkwood, We 
thought we might point out that they at least havé 
something in common—-two good, solid, 2-yed! 
paid-up subscriptions to PRINT. Our other Kirk | 
wood reader is newcomer Hal Poth. 


the world’s finest water color brushes, rn 
are the choice of exacting artists 
; because they are painstakingly made 
| 
from finest pure red sable hair. 
Available in sizes 000 through 14. 
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Top Drawer (continued ) 


The Bob Cato Fan Club’s swelling numbers have 
demanded we print a picture of last issue’s guest 
editor. Having turned down the Chairmanship of 
the Murray Hill branch of the club, we still want 
to make our contribution, and herewith present the 
dues-paying members with a photo they can paste 
over their “I Love Elvis” buttons. 


We seem to get more and more mail from various 
subscribers asking for information on the basic 
production of our magazine. We hope the following 
notes will help resolve this for our various corre- 
spondents. 


PAPER 

Cover: 80# Mohawk Superfine 

Pages 17-40: 804 Curtis Antique White 
Pages 41-56: 70# Mohawk Poseidon 
Pages 57-68: 80# Mead Black and White 
Pages 69-76: 704 Mohawk Vellum 

Wrap: Old Sturbridge 


ENGRAVINGS 


Mohawk Engraving Company, Greenfield, Mass. 
J. W. Field Co., New York, through Royal Jones 
Engravers, New York’ 


LITHOGRAPHY 


Cover: The Lane Press, Burlington, Vt. 

Pages 17-40: Young and Klein, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pages 41-56: Crafton Graphic, New York, N. Y. 
Pages 57-76: The Lane Press, Burlington, Vt. 


TYPE FACES USED 


Chisel, Century Expanded, Venus Bold Extended, 
and English Monotype Grotesque 215 and 216 


 Inwaterproof 
* Black Gandia Ink) 
. Soluble Black 

and 
17 waterproof 


Curtis Paper Company 


Newark = Delaware 

Curtis Papers 
for 

« Fine Printing 


Curtis Rag « Stoneridge 
4: Shalimar 


Curtis Antique Colophon 


| master medium 
7 Colors 
HIGGINS 
INK C0. INC. Brookiyn, New York 
| 
addres ! 
— 
NOW, alt 
» 


STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 
are made in a broad range of kinds 
and prices to meet a wide variety 


of printing needs and requirements. 


STRATHMORE Paper Company 


West Spring field, Massachusetts 


Top Drawer (continued) 


Most of us at one time or another have undoubted); 
worked on direct mail campaigns, but it is doubtfy | 
if many of us have received a better than a twenty. 
five per cent return. Well, astounding as it is, We 
just did. 

A month or so ago we queried a two thousan( 
sampling of our readership with a questionnair 
requesting information both about the subscribe; 
and what he wanted editorially from PRINT. Ty 
date we have received over five hundred replies, 
and they are still coming in. The response was not 
only informative, reassuring, encouraging, an 
helpful, but, we think, undoubtedly sets some gor 
of a record. 


oLetterpress 


AND 


fel 


PRINTING 


Che ane Press 


305 ST. PAUL STREET 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


FIFTY 


Doer/Demander. 
Designer /User. 


Producer /Management. 


About half PRINT’s readers are art directors, 
designers, consultants, production men. About half 
are corporation officers, advertising and sales direc- 
tors. For the advertiser of anything good in the 
graphic communication field, that's a powerful 
combination. And you will find it nowhere but in 


PRINT. 


Write PRINT's 


Advertising Department for details. 
124 East 31st St. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Jack Rindner, BBD&O. 


photography: Tony Pappas 


Gussin-Radin Studios, nc. 


220 West 42 St. « N.Y.C. 36 * WI. 7-7352 


WEEK DAILY 


4 
\ 
\ 
\ 
— Periodically, Gussin-Radin Studios Inc., will devote its advertising space exclusively ae 
to the presentation of non-commercial wo art by Art Directors. Inthis way, 
) 
R 
new york’s complete photographic and service studio: photography design. die transfe exichromes veloxes color and b white retouching 


The Push Pin Monthly 
Graphic, a rewspaper 
for those interesteg 
in the graphic arts; 
invites subscriptions | 
It will contain essays: 
and articles on at: 
and experiments in! 
design and illustra. : 

tion. The Monthly: — 
Graphic will be sup.: 

plemented period): 
cally by inserts of: 

unique visual interest, ' 


. 


1 


at: 4 
CALL LE 2-9247 


for subscriptions. $2.5 


MONTHLY GRAPHIC 


there was one. We don’t read your magazine so 
couldn’t tell... .” 

To non-reader Evans a copy of PRINT and a 
fresh “‘plug.” 


Top Drawer (continued) 


Last month we ran a small note about The Porpoise 
Bookshop of Clement Street in San Francisco. Its 
owner, Mr. Henry Evans, has come through with a 
letter which we think might make lots of us envy 
this man of purpose. It reads in part: “‘. . . It is not 
too hard to see that we are not printing for 
m.o.n.e.y. We make what we want in the way of $ 
from the book business where we buy old books 
and sell rare books. . . . We are interested in pre- 
senting contemporary poets and artists in the best 
possible format. We are more interested in content 
and design than in presswork, but in printing blocks 
we do try. . . . Our kind of graphic aris is a little 


Somehow or other news that America’s calli- 


berserk compared with the coated paper set, but we 
are doing what we think ought to be done and we 
are quite willing to forego the second bottle of 
bourbon a week to do what we do. ... The reason I 
am sending you this stuff is that somewhere along 
the line in recent months you must have mentioned 
us in your mag. People have been writing in on 
engraved letterheads, twopenny postcards and on 
pieces of cardboard, as well as many other kinds of 
stock and saying they saw mention of us in your 
mag. Good. GOOD! We need publicity. It is the 
lifeblood of every eccentric attempt to jamb your 
own taste into the public maw. But we believe we 
have a valid excuse for what we are doing, if 
excuses are necessary. .. . Thanks for the plug if 


graphic ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. Arnold 
Bank, had returned to the U.S. was missed in our 
last issue. Arnold went to England some years ago 
as a Fulbright scholar and taught at the Royal 
College of Art. The editor of Printing News had 
this to say about our ambassador: 

“His methods of teaching are unusual and I 
shall never forget the impact he made when he 
lectured the Society of Typographic Designers. 
His techniques of questions and answers plus his 
skill in lettering on large sheets of paper make him 
one of the most interesting teachers of lettering I 
have ever seen ... I think I can say that Arnold 
Bank has had a most stimulating effect on the art 
of lettering here.” 
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Bird: | can tell you’re not an elephant- 
photographer. 

d I __ Elephant: Correct! 

Bird: Some elephant-artists get all the 

ers. jobs, have all the luck. 


br Elephant: Don’t be silly—no luck— 

I sure thing —and all kinds artists get 
a all kinds jobs when they are Members 
a ($24.50) of Director’s Art Institute, 


from all kinds art directors all over the 


« Talking elephants should be 


listened to! 


YAKAVENKO 


country. 

Bird: And bird-artists too? 
Elephant: Positively! 

Bird: And if you were an elephant- 
photographer—which I can tell you're 
not? 

Elephant: Photographers looked after 
as nicely as artists there. Go see or call ; 


art directors love DAI. 
Bird: Thanks elephant. 
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ARTS (7 BOOKS 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


is pleased to announce the publication of 


SPAIN: CATALONIAN ROMANESQUE PAINTINGS 


Text by Juan Ainaud de LaSarte 
Introduction by Walter W. S. Cook 
the 8th volume in its famous UNESCO World Art Series Ready April 15th 


hese striking and beautiful wall paintings 

from the 11th, 12th and 13th centuries form 
a chapter in art history little known to the 
world at large. Here, for the first time any- 
where, they are reproduced in full color, ful- 
filling the aim of the UNESCO series: “to 
bring within the reach of artists, teachers, 
students and the wide art-loving public the 


finest quality color reproductions of master- 
pieces of art which have hitherto been known 
only to a limited few.” SPAIN is another 
UNESCO first. 

“If UNESCO were to accomplish nothing else, 
it could be proud of having made possible this 
marvelous set of art books,” says Aline B. 
Saarinen, V. Y. Times associate art critic. 


THE UNESCO WORLD ART SERIES 


aunched in 1954 with the cooperation and editorial 
cE aid of the UNESCO—the largest art books with 
true color reproductions in print. Each page measures 
13” x 1814”, each volume contains 32 full-color repro- 
ductions, mostly 11’” x 15’’, plus several black and white 
illustrations in the text. They are printed in Milan in 
six to ten color offset lithography by the experienced 
firm of Amilcare Pizzi. 

The price of each volume is $16.50. 

Color plates from all the UNESCO books 

may be purchased separately at $2.00 each. 


MASACCIO. Text by Sir Philip Hendy. The magnificent 
frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel are reproduced in 
their entirety. The mural in Santa Maria Novella is 
published for the first time. Just published. 


EGYPT, Paintings from Tombs and Temples. Text by 
Jacques Vandier; introduction by Mohamed Naguib. 
“Stunning works of art and stunning examples of the 
art of reproduction.”— The Atlantic 


YUGOSLAVIA, Medieval Frescoes. Text by Svetozar 
Radojcic; introduction by Talbot Rice. ““A tremendous 
addition to the published records of world art.”— 
Pacific Discovery 


INDIA, Paintings from Ajanta Caves. Text by Mandan- 


jeet Singh; introduction by Jawaharlal Nehru. “This great 


fresco cycle not only stands upon the highest peak of 
artistic achievement, but it also as fully expresses the 
Indian spirit today as it did some 13 centuries ago.” — 
Art News 


AUSTRALIA, Aboriginal Paintings from Arnhem Land. 
Text by Sir Herbert Read; introduction by Charles 
Mountford. ““Done with really distinguished fidelity, in a 
style that is almost unique—oddly attentuated, formal- 
ized, and extremely interesting.”—The New Yorker 


NORWAY, Paintings from Stave Churches. Text by 
Roar Hauglid, introduction by Louis Grodecki. ‘“The 
illustrations and text offer stimulation to the artist, 
student and general reader.”—American Artist 


IRAN, Early Persian Miniatures. Text by Basil Gray, 
introduction by André Godard. ‘‘A delight to look at . 
Especially interesting that all reproductions are the 
same size as the original subjects.””—Marshall B. David- 
son, Editor of Publications, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE GREAT MASTERS OF THE PAST 


“The New York Graphic Society is to be congratulated 
for its courage and its vision in offering to the American 
public so wide a range of titles and in such impressive 
and colorful formats.”—Bernard Karpel, Librarian of the 
Museum of Modern Art 


RAVENNA MOSAICS. Text by Guiseppe Bovini. “The 
large plates, including splendid details, show how 
magnificently the images were suited to the mosaic 
medium. . . An eye-filling treat.”"—N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une. 46 full-page color plates, 11 black and white 
illustrations. $20.00 


ANTONELLO DA MESSINA. Text by Stefano Bottari. 
The first definitive story in color of this powerful young 
Renaissance artist. ““The color plates (45) are worth by 
far . . . the price of the book, and perhaps more.”’— 
Art News. $18.00 


A" directors, artists, students—all persons inter- 
ested in graphic arts will find these beautiful 
books an endless source of inspiration and delight. 
They may be ordered directly from 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY 


95 East Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 


These handsome volumes contain from 43 to 86 full- 
page color plates plus black and white illustrations 
in the text. Size 1114” x 15’’, hard-cover buckram 
binding. Book designs by Eugene M. Ettenberg. 


ITALIAN PAINTING, 12 Centuries of Art in Italy. 
Text by Edith Standen of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. “The reproductions are startling in their veri- 
similitude. . . This is a book to have and to hold.”— 
Saturday Review. 86 full-page color plates. $20.00 


LOUVRE, Masterpieces of Italian Painting. Text by 
Germain Bazin, Chief Curator of Painting and Drawing 
at the Louvre. “The introduction is an interesting socio- 
economic document of how art follows wealth and 
power. The meat of the book lies, however, in the 
plates.’"—WN. Y. Times. 43 color plates. $18.00 


The New York Graphic Society 32-page art book catalog contains 
257 small color illustrations of plates from these books, describes 
over 80 art books priced from as little as $3.00 to one exceptional 
Picasso at $225.00. If you do not yet have a copy of this catalog, 
send one dollar today to: NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
Dept. P, 95 East Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
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Top Drawer (continued) BEWARE 


We may be laying ourselves open to a charge of 


Canadian nationalism, but Distiller Corporation- OMPDACENC 
Seagrams Limited, of Montreal, has just sent us 

their annual report for 1956 and we want to talk sh 4 ait 

about it. As an addendum to the purely financial fd O fit: 

report there is a 32-page, 4-color process section 

entitled The Awakening North. This is a study of 
the amazing development and tremendous potential 
of Canada’s Northland. The photographs are superb 
‘no credit is given) but the printing does leave a 
little something to be desired. It is still a first rate 
conception that spreads the word to 17,000 stock- 
holders everywhere, and is an idea that might well 
be developed by similar companies. 


aTelet-, 


Complacency: when you send out a counter 


card which some stores may possibly use; 
when you mail out a reprint of your national 
ad to the trade, with the astounding headline, 
| “10 million women will see this ad”; when 
your advertising hand doesn’t know what your 
| sales promotion hand is doing. Success abhors 
| complacency, and so do we. And we fight it— 
by clearing the cloudy air with a fresh idea, 
by chipping off the barnacles with a sharp new 


_ approach—just by asking if there might be a 


For the simplest fine-cuts 


or the most exacting Galf-tone | better way, and finding it, usually. If you’re 
WMofaek Engraving offers you wondering why your sales performance doesn’t 
shifts Wee gt 5 63 rank with your ads... if you’re looking for the 
e nglano craftsmanship 


_ holes in your promotional presentations . . . if 


a and prompt service at reasonable cost. "you're not sitting smugly and com- 
£ _ fortably on last year’s fine figures 
| MOHAWK ENGRAVING COMPANY _ —we want you! And you need us! 


Greenfield, Wassachusetts 


KGA INC. A SALES PROMOTION SERVICE AT 
10 EAST 49TH STREET, ELDORADO 5-1530 
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Sup plete We Top Drawer (continued) 


A.1. FRIEDMAN INC. 


QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-6600 


“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 


art newsletter sent free ..,on request. 


THE WIDEST RANGE 


OF PAPERS AND BINDING 


MATERIALS FOR PRESS AND 


TRADE BOOKS AND 


PROMOTIONAL 
PRINTING 


The Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp. 


109 EAST 3IST STREET 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 5-6170 


THE ART_OF THE PRINTER, being a collectio, 
of random notes & observations on the art ¢ 
practice of TYPOGRAPHY as set down by Car 
Dair for The E. B. Eddy Company. This attractiy 
primer, put out by one of Canada’s largest pape 
manufacturers, makes use of a series of five gate. 
fold pages to explain basic letter forms, displa; 
types, ornamental types, the use of initials, making 
monograms, ornaments, and the architecture of the 
page. Several years ago we tried something of the 
same on a somewhat larger scale and we know jus 
how hard it is to do a condensation such as Mr. 
Dair. has successfully achieved. 


If you can possibly get your hands on a copy 0: 
Typefoundry Amsterdam’s new promotion bookle 

do so. The book is a handsome job, designed b; 
Mart Kempers, and explains the function of « 
type foundry. Its 40 pages are a lucid and graphi 
demonstration of the infinite detailed work the 
goes into producing type. It is superbly printed 0: 
three or four different kinds of paper including” 
transparent overlays and would make a first-ratt — 
addition to any library. Amsterdam Continental 
at 268 Fourth Avenue, New York, the America! | 
distributors for the Dutch firm, still have a fei — 
copies left. 
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the BIG three ot the venus Condensed Family 


New Venus Bold Condensed 
Venus Extrabold Condensed 


The success of Venus Light Condensed inspired us to introduce Venus Bold 
and Extrabold Condensed. The addition of these two new modern faces will 
allow a broader range of specification and color. 

For complete specimens, see your nearest Bauer Type Dealer or write on 


your letterhead to: 
BT 


Text is set in Venus Light Condensed. 


BAUER? ALPHABETS, INC. 


235 EAST 45TH STREET - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. - OXFORD 7-1797-8-9 


Dear Boss: 


I hope this letter doesn’t cast a cloud over your 
holiday sunshine, but I think I ought to report on 
how I represented PRINT before a giant of the 
publishing industry. 

At your suggestion (remember?) I went to the 
Savoy-Plaza to TIME Magazine's cocktail party 
for the winners of the ‘“T/ME Reader as seen by 
...’ contest, which drew 740 original drawings by 
artists and art directors. 

I must admit I was impressed by T]ME’s large 
scale party efficiency. A screening duo of TIME 
lovelies met me at the door, and tagged me. With 
its usual contempt for anonymity, T/ME had 
designed badges that not only gave one’s name 
but the company one represented. One defiant 
young man went around badgeless, obviously not 
wanting people to know who he was and, pre- 


sumably, representing only himself. I’m afraid it 
proved quite a strain. 

I took the first drink offered me by one of the 
bustling waiters. It turned out to be a strong 
Scotch and soda, and I began to feel a little lost 
among the brightly assertive throng. I looked at 
the cartoons, some of which were quite funny, and 
none of which were at all modest about the typical 
TIME Reader. I wondered a little about what the 
superior, or, maybe, atypical TTME Reader might 
look like, but not seriously. 

All of a sudden I made quite a few friends. 
They all seemed to be T/ME ad salesmen, very 
friendly, and glad to see me. I mean, they all 
seemed about equally glad to see me. They shook 
my hand, patted my back, after a quick glance at 
my badge addressed me by my first name, and 
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ADVERTISING DESIGN ra 


Hal Zamboni & Associates 
107 EAST 38 STREET, NEW YORK 16 


Murray Hill 3-4837- 38- 39 


Top Drawer (continued) 


The Art Director as seen by Artzybasheff. 


asked what the circulation of PRINT was. When | 
told them, they all said they hoped I would enjoy 
the party and plunged back into the thick of things. 
One rather green recruit (whose handshake, pat, 
and address were all they should have seemed to be) 
confessed that he was from the Middle West, and, 
that he really had never heard of PRINT. At this I 
smiled knowingly and pityingly, and shook his 


hand, patted his back, and hoped he would enjoy 


the party, before I went off to find myself another 
drink or two. 

The prizes were awarded amidst a prevalent 
glow of strong, good feeling. Boris Artzybasheff 
was introduced as the artist who looked most like 
a bank director. (He did.) Just as I realized I 
should be going, I won the door prize, an original 
drawing by Artzybasheff, who presented it to me 
himself. I thanked him in behalf of PRinT—in my 
best Scotch accent, picked up a slue of souvenir 
ashtrays and, loaded, went out into the night. 
Nothing in all this for PRINT readers, I guess. 
Sorry. 

Yours, 
Braatz 


P.S. The two top awards, worth $500 apiece, went 
to Tom Ross, art director of Ketchum, MacLeod 
& Grove, Pittsburgh, and Vincent J. Pelosi, art 
director for J. M. Kessingler & Associates (Newark). 
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The uniformly recepli ve surface of Navajo Jext and provides an ideal 
background for the finest letterpress and of fect. aithful reproduction of sharp detail 
and heavy solide peak performance press... and an culstanding printed 
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VERMONT, A LITHOGRAPH BY ELLA FILLMORE LILLIE 
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TYPOGRAPHY... 
Summa Cum Laude 


RAPID TYPOGRAPHERS INC. 
305 East 46th St., New York 17 
MUrray Hill 8- 2445 


The following 24 pages were planned to serve a double function—as an 
exhibition catalogue and as a signature for this magazine. Noel Martin, 
the Cincinnati designer, has, we think, resolved this design problem in a 
most striking and original manner. His cooperation and that of Allon 
Schoener, of The Contemporary Arts Center, is gratefully acknowledged. 
Thanks are also due to Mr. Allen Horton of Curtis Paper, Newark, 
Delaware, Mr. Benjamin Klein of Young and Klein and Mr. Carl J. 
Ford of The J. W. Ford Company, both of Cincinnati, for their under- 
standing and assistance. 
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Fluickiger 
Gerstner 
Hofmann 
Honegger 
Lohse 
Miller-Brockmann 

Graphic 

Odermatt 
Ruder 
Rudin 
Schmid 


Desi gners Vivarelli 


This exhibition was originated by The Contemporary Arts Center, Cincinnati Art 
Museum, and is being administered and circulated by The Institute of Contem- 
porary Art of Boston. It will be exhibited at The Institute of Contemporary Art, 
Boston, Mass.; the Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire; the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, New York City; the Akron Art Institute, 
Akron, Ohio; The Contemporary Arts Center, Cincinnati, Ohio; the Milwaukee 
Art institute, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; the Art Center in La Jolla, La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia; and the San Francisco Museum of Art, San Francisco California. 
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Preface 


Noel Martin 


An acquaintance of mine upon returning from a trip to Europe related his travels 
to me. Knowing of my interest in Switzerland, he described the landscape, the 
efficient rail system and with a certain anxiety announced that the streets and 
the shops in Zurich were too perfect. This was not surprising to hear for we 
Americans tend to accept confusion and clutter as a matter of fact. Any attempt 
to create order seems to annoy us. We love to add chrome, unnecessary mold- 
ings and break up large spaces into small spaces. The single motion picture 
program has been replaced by double features. Weekends often offer a third 
film as a bonus. It is a philosophy based on the more you have, the more you 
want. We try to solve most things by adding—a most illogical method for solving 
our problems. What we must do is simplify. 

Fortunately good artists, designers and architects know the value of organizing, 
simplifying and creating order. It is the true basis of art. Picasso has pointed out 
the necessity of getting rid of everything but the essentials—a matter of sub- 
tracting, not adding. This is what makes Swiss design outstanding. 

The many modern art movements of the twentieth century have served the Swiss 
graphic designer. The influences of deStijl, the Bauhaus and Constructivism 
have been apparent for nearly thirty years. The form of their present work has 
developed over a number of years. The designer has a profound understanding 
and acceptance of the principles of modern art. A new kind of art form has 
emerged—one which is in step with the technology and advancements of our 
day. The graphic designer is a helpmate to our modern civilization. There are 
many who would dispute this for they feel that design, both graphic and indus- 
trial, is still so closely associated with commercial enterprise that it could not 
possibly be thought of as an important art form simply because of this associ- 
ation. Few serious practicing designers share this somewhat dated thinking. 
The same kind of intellect thinks of jazz as nothing more than folk music, and 
motion pictures, photography and television as second-class art forms. 

The term geometric has been applied to Swiss graphic design. It may be a useful 
label but its connotation tends to limit its scope. With a definite point of view 
there is a wide range of solutions possible. A number of American designers 
show an affinity to this point of view. Whether the influences are direct or not, 
does not matter. | must confess | think they are. 

We hope that this exhibition as it travels across the country will reveal to de- 
signers and their clients what can be accomplished by an open-minded attitude 
and a desire to present the facts honestly without gimmicks, unfunny humor, 
redundancy and coupons. There are, no doubt, other ways to skin a cat, but a 
great lesson can be learned by any who are willing to study this most positive 
approach. 

The stimulus for this exhibition may have resulted from my personal enthusiasm 
for the material; however, the realization is due to the concerted efforts of a 
number of people. Allon Schoener, Curator of The Contemporary Arts Center, 
assembled the exhibition material, planned the display units and coordinated the 
entire project. William A. Leonard and Robert Nestor executed the numerous 
details involved in constructing the exhibition. Mrs. Dorli Hoffman expedited 
the procurement and shipment of material from Switzerland. Without her 
devoted assistance, the exhibition would not have materialized. Mrs. Natalie 
Dunlop of the Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston has diligently coordinated 
all of the details connected with the circulation of the exhibition. 


Left: Nelly Rudin, magazine advertisement for paper box company. 
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Introduction 


Josef Muller-Brockmann 


The exhibition procures an insight into the working habits of several Swiss com 
mercial artists who distinguish themselves through their objectivity and the 7 
austerity of their creative media. What they are striving for is a matter-of-tac | 
tackling of the problem to be solved, the comprehension of which is to determine 
the creative media, rather than leaving its course to chances and whims. 
The high standing of this graphic art is not only due to the open-minded attitude 
of the clients toward the advertising problems, it is above all the almost logica 
result of the intellectual sobriety, both in the understanding of the problem anq 
in the correct use of the shaping media leading to its solution. Seldom does an 
intelligent client blind himself to this type of graphic art which actually makes 
his product the centre of the scheme. The fact that this scheme is modern in 
appearance is appraised positively and taken for granted accordingly, much in 
the same way that we avail ourselves of modern inventions in the technological 
and scientific fields for our own daily convenience. 

Difficulties may arise with the client wherever and whenever the commercial 
artist, out of his own intellectual failure, is willing to resort to senseless and in. 
coherent ‘‘modern"' forms which are not apt to solve the problem and are likely 
to be rejected by the client out of sheer instinct and common sense. 

This pseudo-modern graphic art indulging in “abstract” forms, scurrilous pic. 
torial stunts and jokes which are in no topical coherence whatsoever with the 
advertising theme, unfortunately has subjected the commercial art trade to the 
criticism of certain circles which admonish it for lack of honesty and thorough- 
ness. Trying to be artists in the first place, these commercial artists end up by 
achieving neither art nor commercial art. Mixing up the graphic art trade with 
fine arts merely bears evidence of a lack of intelligence and understanding of the 
essence of commercial art. Graphic art must not be self-intentional, it has to be 
the expedient of intentions. The advertising idea is to reveal itself clearly and 
prominently through the graphic media. 

It is the job of the commercial artist to put these media to work as correctly as 
possible, according to his own intellectual and artistic judgement. If we succeed 
in doing so, that genuine “modernity'’ that is the only convincing one will eme- 
nate from our solution. And this solution will also be expressive from the artis- 
tic point of view. For the correct use of lettering, photography, design, color and 
form requires a good deal of artistic sensibility and executive ability. 

A commercial artist, who by experience and intuition has acquired a personal 
affinity for the peculiarities of lettering types, the expressive possibilities of 
photography, the symbolizing effectiveness of a good design, the value and 
psychological expressiveness of color, the dependence of forms on space, will 
be anxious to avoid any non-sensical use of media in order to secure the full 
effect of his media. The modern commercial artist, as the architect, is in impera- 
tive need of intelligence, quick perceptivity, imagination, technical know-how 
and artistic sensibility in order to cope masterfully with the manifold require- 
ments of his profession. 

The commercial artist in Switzerland is not a specialist. He is quite natural 
expected to design a signet, a letter head, a package, an advertisement, a poster 
today, and to compose the blueprint of an exhibition with all technical details 
tomorrow; to draw outdoor lettering, to paint murals, to assemble books and 
select photographs. Thus it is not surprising that the diversity of commitments 
has made the commercial artist's job one of the most highly demanded profes: 
sions. Competition in this field has increased enormously in the last ten years. 
In Zurich (population 450,000), for example, there are nowadays more than 40 
independent commercial artists in addition to countless advertising agents. 
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At first glance this objectivity-conscious commercial art may appear to lack im- 
agination because it refuses to endorse eccentric ideas as well as scurrilous, 
surrealistic and grotesque pictorial stunts. This leads us back to the problem of 
the commercial artist's attitude toward the basic principles of advertising. Is 
advertising to be the playground of the craziest sort of pictorial gags and super- 
lative claims? Or should commercial art on the contrary restrict itself to the 
straight-forward and clean communication, to the information on some object 
or idea? It should be a type of information in which the object becomes self- 
explanatory, apart from additions in words and pictures, with the graphic forms 
merely fulfilling functions of completion and explication. Information instead of 
sensation! These reflections fundamentally refer to the school of Swiss graphic 
art shown in this exhibition. They do not hint at any restraint of formal possibili- 
ties; on the contrary, they show the very source of freedom in the use of media. 
This idea of graphic art, which is based on the necessity to let the consumer 
know all about an object, a product or a scheme, compels the designer to ex- 
amine and appraise his commitment very thoroughly. In dealing with it in this 
manner he will be able to direct his creative thoughts firmly and in accordance 
with the objective to be achieved. Where such clarity of thought predominates 
it will also express itself in the creative solution. The best graphic examples, 
therefore, will reveal outspoken discipline, a carefully established balance be- 
tween typography and picture, between printed and blank spaces. The color is 
applied economically in order to give it a maximum of expressive power. Where 
the product is at the focal point of the design additional means of coloring and 
forming are used in a supporting or emotionally attractive capacity, mostly, 
however, as factors of secondary and anonymous partnership. 

Typography as an essential element is dealt with in accordance with the laws 
governing it: few sizes of type, yet distinctly differing from each other by their 
dimensions. Most in use are the classical type faces which distinguish them- 
selves through their clarity of forms and legibility: Berthold Akzidenz Grotesk, 
Bucher-Grotesk, Gill, Bodoni, Garamond, Caslon. 

The asymmetrical array of type reflects the tensions of modern times, with the 
blank, unprinted space put in deliberate contrast to the grey surface of the text. 
If feasible, photography is used to replace the sketch, for photography means 
real-life likeness and, therefore, has a greater persuasive value. It complies to a 
large extent with today’s requirements of reliable information. The sketch is in- 
valuable in those instances where it is apt to sever emphatically the essential 
from the unessential through a simplified and stylized design, and where in- 
ferior printing paper requires a black and white image. 

Geometrical figures such as lines, circles, squares and triangles play a major 
part as anonymous factors of ordinance. It is with their help that panels can be 
dissected and encircled, gravity centers can be determined, hints and directions 
can be given and, through their accumulation, rhythm and fluency can be 
achieved. 

Another important creative element which we come across again and again in 
the prototypes of this Swiss graphic art, is the blank space, the unprinted sur- 
face, which is brought into dramatic contrast with the printed space, with the 
typography and the pictorial design. Several exhibitors have tried to establish a 
mutual dependency of proportions between all applied creative media and thus, 
through a perspicacious array of the sections, to enhance their effect and ex- 
pressive power. 

Although most of these commercial artists are only in loose human contact 
with each other, their works are similar in their impressive effects. In some in- 
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stances originality is renounced for the sake of an almost prudish and parched 
creation born out of the conviction that a matter-of-fact argumentation is all that 
counts. This is why the humorous and witty type of design is hardly represented, 
which does not meart that it is frowned at. Its possibilities are too small. 
The opinion on the task of commercial art as expressed in these lines has be- 
come more and more popular in Switzerland, with commercial artists and their 
clients as well. If it is true that purposiveness in the idea, purposiveness in the 
use of creative media and modern artistic form-consciousness emanate from the 
commercial artist's work, it is also true that his work will prove a substantial 
cultural contribution to these modern times of ours. 


Josef Muller-Brockmann, poster for concert. 
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Biographical 


Notes 


Adolf Flickiger was born in Zurich in 1917. He attended school there and was 
an apprentice in a graphic design studio in that city from 1932-1936. He worked 
in various studios and print shops from 1937-1943. He has visited both France 
and Italy. Since 1943 he has been established as a free-lance graphic designer 
in Bern. 


Karl Gerstner was born in Basel in 1930. He served his apprenticeship there as 
a typographer and advertising designer. He later enrolled in a photography 
course at the Kunstgewerbeschule in Zurich. Since 1952 he has worked as a 
free-lance designer in Basel and has taught at the Allgemeine Gewerbeschule. 
In addition to his work as a designer and teacher, he writes articles and books 
about professional problems. He is presently working on a book concerned with 
the development, present, and future prospects of advertising design. 


Armin Hofmann was born in Winterthur in 1920. His art training was obtained 
at the Kunstgewerbeschule in Zurich. He has worked as a lithographer in Winter- 
thur and as a designer for advertising agencies throughout Switzerland. In 1947 
he joined the faculty of the Advertising Design Department of the Allgemeine 
Gewerbeschule in Basel. In addition to teaching he continues to design for in- 
dustry, the theater and museums, and works in cooperation with architects. 
From 1947 to 1954 he travelled widely in Italy, France, Yugoslavia, Greece and 
England, where he made a study of early letter forms and script. In 1955 he came 
to the United States as a guest instructor at the Philadelphia Museum School 
of Art and as a visiting lecturer at Yale University. He was invited to participate 
in the Sixth International Design Conference at Aspen in the summer of 1956 
and later travelled to Mexico and Venezuela. He has returned to Basel where he 
now works and teaches. 


Gottfried Honegger was born in Zurich in 1917. He studied at the Zurich Kunst- 
gewerbeschule and then worked in a decorative arts studio, where he was pri- 
marily concerned with three-dimensional problems. After opening a studio with 
his wife, Warja Honegger, his preoccupation became exhibition design. He has 
expanded his activities into other fields such as advertising design, printmaking 
and murals. His recent work demonstrates the influence of scientific forms. 


Richard P. Lohse is a painter, graphic designer and editor. He was born in 
Zurich in 1902. He attended the Zurich Kunstgewerbeschule. His work has been 
exhibited throughout Europe and the United States and is represented in nu- 
merous public and private collections. He is a member of Der Allianz, an associ- 
ation of modern Swiss painters, Espace Groupe Suisse and Verband Schweizer- 
ischer Grafiker. He is Chairman of the Zurich chapter of the Schweizerische 
Werkbund. He is now one of the editors of a leading Swiss architectural journal, 
Bauen und Wohnen. His recent book, New Design in Exhibitions has become 
the basic text in its field. 


Josef Miller-Brockmann was born in Rapperswil in 1914. After two years 
training with a designer, he attended the Kunstgewerbeschule in Zurich. Fol- 
lowing this, he studied at night school and the University of Zurich. He is now 
established as a free-lance designer in Zurich. His work includes graphic de- 
sign, posters, exhibition design, cartoons and stage designs. He designed 
Swiss trade exhibitions which were seen in Paris, Prague, Barcelona, and Cop- 
enhagen. He has created stage designs for theaters in Switzerland, Germany and 
Denmark. In 1955 he came to the United States for three months. In 1956 he re- 
turned as a speaker at the International Design Conference at Aspen. He later 
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visited Mexico. At present, he is planning three new exhibitions which will be 
seen in Switzerland. 


Hans Neuburg was born in Zurich in 1904. He attended school in Zurich and 
later studied commercial design at the Orell Fussli Art Institute. He began his 
career in advertising as a copywriter. In 1936 he established himself as a free- 
lance consultant and graphic designer. He has been primarily concerned with 
designing advertising materials for industrial enterprises. In addition he has 
created publicity materials and exhibitions for radio, television and social serv- 
ice organizations. He has served as either designer or editor of a number of pub- 
lications including Chameleon and Camera. He has been a contributor to 
other publications such as Werk, TM, Weltwoche, and Graphis. In 1956 he 
collaborated on the publication of anew magazine, Blatter fur Industriewerbung. 


Siegfried Odermatt was born in Zurich in 1926. He attended elementary and 
secondary school there. He received training by working with photographers 
and graphic designers. For a time he was a collaborator of Hans Falk. Since 1949 
he has maintained his own graphic design studio in Zurich. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Verband Schweizerischer Graphiker since 1952 and of the Schweizer- 
iche Werkbund since 1954. 


Emil Ruder was born in Zurich in 1914. He studied typesetting in Zurich and 
continued his education in Paris. He returned to Zurich and studied at the 
Kunstgewerbeschule. Since 1942 he has been chief instructor of typography at 
the Allgemeine Gerwerbeschule in Basel. He is a member of the Board of the 
Schweizerische Werkbund. He has contributed to print and typography publi- 
cations in Switzerland and foreign countries. He has travelled in France, Italy, 
England, Holland, and Germany. 


Nelly Rudin was born in Basel in 1928. She spent four years at the Allgemeine 
Gerwerbeschule. For the next three years she worked for the studio of a chemical 
fabric concern. During the last three years she has been associated with the 
studio of Josef Muller-Brockmann. 


Max Schmid was born in Basel in 1921. He studied at the Kunstgewerbeschule 
in Basel. From 1936-1947 he worked in the studio of Fritz Buehler. In 1947 he 
became art director of Geigy Pharmaceuticals in Basel. He worked in Italy in 
1953 and is at present art director of Geigy Chemicals, Ardsley, New York. 


Carlo Vivarelli was born in Zurich in 1919. He went to school in that city. From 
1935-1939 he studied graphic design in Zurich and took courses at the Kunstge- 
werbeschule. In 1939 he went to Paris and studied with Paul Colin and attended 
courses at other schools. From 1940-1946 he was a free-lance designer in Zurich. 
In 1946 he was art director of the Studio Boggeri in Milan. He opened his own 
studio in Zurich in 1947. He is a member of the Verband Schweizerischer Grafiker 
and the Schweizerische Werkbund. 
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Top: Armin Hofmann, trade mark 
for Swiss hotel association; 
bottom: Josef Miuller-Brockmann, 
exhibition display for business 


machines company. 
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Der Rothristersack 
beweist seine Zuverlassigkeit 
auch an der Muba 1952 
und méchte sich 
Ihnen dienstbar machen. 
Le sac Rothrist prouve son 
efficacité aussi 
4 la Foire de Bale 1952, 
ot vous le trouverez prét 
a vous rendre service. 
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Basel 1956 
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Left top: Hans Neuburg, trade mark for a 
machine tool firm; left bottom: Gottfried 
Honegger, advertising folder for a 

paper bag company; above: Emil 

Ruder, catalog for an art exhibition. 
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Sagen wir es einmal so: Was ein Flugzeug ohne 
Flugplatz ist, ist ein Auto ohne Abstellplatz. 
Platz zum Parken, Ubernachten, Uberwintern; 
Platz, auf dem das Auto sicher ist, wahrend ich 
schlafe, einkaufe, abwesend bin; Platz, an dem 
das Auto mit Benzin und Ol versorgt, gewaschen 
und wieder instandgestellt werden kann. Beson- 
ders in unserer verkehrsuberfillten Zeit ist das 
Autofahren ohne Platz fiir den Stadter statt ein 
Vergnigen eine Qual. 


Platz zu schaffen, ist die Devise der Garage 
Schlotterbeck. Dieses alteste und gréBte Unter- 
nehmen der Automobilbranche in Basel wurde 
1899 vor dem Anfang des Jahrhunderts gegrtin- 
det. Nachdem es von der Freien StraBe an den 
Steinenring gezogen war, begann es 1927 mit der 
Errichtung der bekannten GroBgarage an der 
ViaduktstraBe. Der Standort - Bahnhofnahe, 
AusfallstraBe nach Frankreich - war glanzend 
gewahlit, der Bau schon fir die damalige Zeit in 
den Dimensionen auBergewohnlich. Der Mut 
lohnte sich; das Bedirfnis nach Platz fihrte 1947 
zur Aufstockung des bestehenden Gebdudes 
und wenige Jahre spater zu dem 1955 in Betrieb 
genommenen rickwartigen Erweiterungsbau. 
1000 Automobile finden heute bei Schlotterbeck 
Platz. Schlotterbeck ist eine GroBgarage mit all 
den zeit- und kostensparenden Vorteilen eines 
solchen Betriebes. Zugleich ist Schlotterbeck 
eine individuelle Garage. Die im Zweirichtungs- 
verkehr getrennte Auf- und Abfahrtsrampe Uber 
samtliche Etagen ist gleichsam das Symbol 
dafiir: Uber sie kann jeder Automobilist seinen 
Abstellplatz, seine Boxe, die Servicestation oder 
Reparaturwerkstatte selber aufsuchen; er Uber- 
gibt seinen Wagen keinem anonymen Fabrik- 
betrieb, sondern betritt und verlaBt die Garage 
Schlotterbeck, als ware es seine eigene. 


Karl Gerstner, booklet for construction company 
advertising garages and service stations. 
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Teile des Ganzen 


Odermatt swb vsg 


finden Sie in dieser Form. Teile des 
Ganzen sehen Sie in den Schaufenstern 
unseres modern eingerichteten 
Spezialgeschaftes fiir Schallplatten. 

Um nun das Ganze, das von Ihnen 
Gesuchte zu finden, bedarf es nur eines 
Schrittes - den in das Geschaft selbst. 


Grammo-Studio Zurich t 
Bahnhofstrasse 74 Ecke Uraniastrasse 
Telephon (051) 23 28 23 


Top: Siegfried Odermatt, leaflet for 
phonograph record shop; 

bottom: Siegfried Odermatt, label for 
permanent wave lotion. 
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Mod. 28 Kolonial Fauteuil gebeizt oder naturmattiert 
Fauteuil colonial démontable, bois teint ou naturel 
Collapsible colonial chair in stained or natural wood 


 wohnbaedarF 


Left: Armin Hofmann, poster for 
“‘Good Design"’ exhibition; 
above: Richard P. Lohse, inside 


page of furniture catalog. 
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Kunsthalle Basel 18.2. bis18.3. Jap nische 
Kalligraphie 
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Champs Concentrations recommandées 
d'applications en g/kg par 100 litres 


idol L émulsion 


Hexidol mouillable 
6°/o d'isomére gamma 
Hexidol mouillable 
d'isomére gamma 
Hexidol/DDT mouillable 
1,2°% d'isomére gamma 
+ 20%» de DDT 
Hexidol L mouillable 
d'isomére gamma 
20°/e d'isomére gamma 


Hygiene 
Moustiques 
Mouches 
Kimputu 
(Ornithodorus 
moubata) 1,250 kg 320g 


ae 


Hygiene 

vétérinaire 

Tiques 150-300 g 40-80g  100-200g 
Gale 300-400 g 75-100g 200-250, 
Tsétsés 150-300 g 40-80g 100-2008 


Agriculture 

Cacaoyer g 200g 50g 130g 
Caféier 200-650 g* 500 g-1kg* 50-150 g* 130-400 g* 
Quinquina 400 200g 50g 130g 
Coton 200g 50g 130g 


Protection 
des grumes 1-1,5kg 1-2kg 250-375 g 650g-1kg 


Insectes divers 

Termites 

(dans la terre) 

Sauterelles 

Scorpions 

Fourmis 

Parasites 

des racines 250-500g 125-250 


*contre le Stephano 


Hygiene vétérinaire 


Deux différentes méthodes peuvent étre recom- 
mandées. 


a) Traitement en dipping tank : En combinaison ou 
non avec I'arsenic. Répéter les traitements, suivant 
Vattaque, tous les 7 415 jours. 


b) Traitement par pulvérisation: Ce traitement 
donne également de trés bons résultats, pourvu 
que l'appli soit soig effectuée. 

On utilise en général 14 2 litres de bouillie par béte. 


Pour la lutte contre la gale, on prépare des bains 
en dipping tank ou on effectue des pulvérisations 
avec des bouillies 4 des concentrations plus élevées. 
Ainsi les traitements doivent étre faits toutes les 
semaines jusqu’a la disparition de la maladie. 


Pour la lutte contre ces parasites, on a de pré- 
férence recours au produit Hexidol/DDT. Les bétes 
peuvent étre traitées soit par dipping soit alors par 
pulvérisation. Il est également possible, pour 
atteindre ce but, de faire des bouillies mixtes 
Hexidol/Gésarol 50. 


Bumaxit Warmeleitzahl: A = 0,024 kcal/mh°C 
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Wollen Sie ein warmes und behagliches 
Heim, dann fragen Sie Ihren Architekten 
Uber die Qualitat des bendtigten Isolier- 
Materials und wie sie technisch gemes- 
sen wird. Je kleiner der Lambda-Wert 
(Leitfahigkeit), desto geringer der Warme- 
verlust und desto grésser die Isolierfahig- 
keit, desto behaglicher aber auch das 
Haus. Vergleichen Sie bitte den oben ge- 
nannten Wert mit der Warmeleitzahl der 
gewohnlichen Isoliermittel. Verlangen Sie 
Muster und Referenzen. 


bu ma xit Se eral da anven 


Mittel erwiinscht ist. 


Bumax-Werke AG. Diirrendsch Aargau Telephon (064) 35452 


Erste Schweiz. Kork- und Isoliermittelwerke 
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Left: Carlo Vivarelli, magazine 
atvertisement for insulation materials; 
Right top: Cario Vivarelli, trade mark 
for twist drill factory; 

bottom: Hans Neuburg advertisement 
for toad construction company. 


Strassenbau 
Belége 
Walzenbetrieb 


Baggerbetrieb 


Anliker & Co., AG. 


Emmenbriicke 
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Adolf Fluckiger, promotional booklet for painting and plastering concern. 


Credits: Cover design by Armin Hofmann; typography and design of inside pages, Noel Martin; 
typesetting by The J. W. Ford Company; offset lithography, Young & Klein, Inc.; text and cover 
paper by the Curtis Paper Company. 
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A PERSONALITY IN PRINT 
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ASIVE 
RVING MILLER, PERSU 


OFFICE 
MEMO 


CBS Radio 
Spot Sales 


| 


Tom Means 
ccs 


Date June lu, 1954 


To hel) With al) "hose are 
awards and medals. ..the 
important thing about your 
Promotion Pieces is thar they 
read ang bring Inquire, 
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Born in New York City, 
Irving Miller attended the 
city schools. He first studied rire 

art in a WPA art school, and 
later majored init at C.C.N.Y., TL 
where he received the college 

art prize upon graduation. 
Awarded a fellowship, he 
taught art at the college for 
three years. During this same 
period, he established his 
own studio. 


2 


During the war, he joined the 
domestic branch of the Office 
of War Information, where he 
became the art director. 


A CBS Art Director since 
1945, Miller has been Page 
responsible for many of the 

most memorable ads and 
promotion pieces of that 
company. In addition, he has 
carried out some noteworthy 
free lance assignments. 


um 


For more than a dozen years 
his work has appeared 

consistently and received. 
highest honors in the annual 
exhibitions of the New York 
Art Directors’ Club and the 
American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. In addition, 
examples of his work have 
appeared frequently in 
Graphis, PRINT, Gebrauchs- 
graphic, Publimondial, and 
other art publications, as well 
as in several books, and in 
“50 Ads of the Year.” 


He lives with his wife Mimi, 
daughters Ellen and Susan 
and son Jon in Roslyn, 
New York. 
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IRVING MILLER lives and works se- 
renely with three rather heretic notions: 
1) The client, the man who pays for the 
advertising, is not a lunatic, nor a boob. 
It’s a good idea to talk to him. 

2) It’s not a disgrace for a designer to 
show signs of literacy, or for a writer to 
suggest a picture idea. 

3) A bad picture is no better if you turn 
it upside down or tear it into small pieces. 

Designer Miller’s almost naive faith 
in the client stems from his experience 
with the inadequate go-between, middle- 
man, or translator. 

“Usually,” Miller says, “the client is 
not a professional advertising man. He 
doesn’t talk to you about whose ball of 
wax it is, or running things up the flag- 
pole...even as a joke. He’s concerned 
about, and even excited by, his problem. 
Whether he’s a literate man or articu- 
lates mostly with his hands, his language 
is pungent, direct, and always full of 
fresh pictorial ideas. 

“On the other hand, getting an assign- 
ment third or fourth hand burdens the 
designer with the accumulated interpre- 
tations and censorships and assorted 
misgivings of each individual the prob- 
lem passes through. The language itself 
becomes tired and empty.” 

On his second heretic notion, Irv 
Miller says: “The designer must think 
verbally as well as visually, since the 
ultimate product is a message. (And as 
a sort of reverse parallel, the exciting 
copywriter thinks in pictorial as well as 
verbal terms.) I find that attacking any 
problem with varying language solu- 
tions, saying the same thing in as many 
Ways as possible, always leads to new 
visual solutions. I don’t mean that it’s 
necessary for the designer to be a writer, 
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WEBS RABIG 
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but I do think that he should be alive to 
exciting words, strong headlines and per- 
suasive language.” 

A former college teacher, Miller feels 
there is more to training the artist than 
simple technical proficiency. “The aspir- 
ing designer must (and ultimately will) 
learn to use his tools. But if he is not 
taught to be curious, analytic and search- 
ing, while he is still young, it will all have 
been wasted. He must learn to seek out 
what is worth saying as well as how to 
say it...and the sooner the better. 

“Art students’ work today shows an 
amazing dexterity . . . and emptiness. I 
would much rather it were full of bright 
understandable ideas badly done. But the 
reverse seems to be true.” 

It seems to this writer, who, happily, 
has worked with Irv Miller, that “attack” 
in the foregoing quotation is a mislead- 
ing verb. Irv Miller never “attacks” a 
problem. Rather, by devious and subtle 
maneuverings, he seems to work his 
way inside the problem, brainwashing 
personalities and individuals who hap- 
pen to stand in the way of complete 
understanding. Then he simply works 
his way out again, methodically solving 
each of the problems posed, and satisfy- 
ing every requirement. 

1 & 6: WCBS Radio promotion piece—one of a 
series concerned with selling the talents of eight 
radio stars. Artist: Irving Elkin. 2: Subway 
Poster. Artist: Irving Elkin. 3: WCBS Radio 
trade ad. Artist: Irving Elkin. 4: Subway 
Poster. Artist: World Wide Photo. 5: WCBS 
Radio trade ad. Artist: Irving Elkin. 7: Trade 
ad for WBBM Radio. Artist: Irving Elkin. 8: 
Trade ad for WBBM Radio. Artist: Aurelius 
Battaglia. 9: Trade ad for WCBS Radio. Artist: 
Irving Elkin. 10: Promotion piece for WBBM 
Radio. Artist: Roy McKie. 11: Accordion folder 
for CBS Television. Artist: Roy Doty. 12: Pro- 
motion piece for WBBM Radio. Artist: Walter 
Einsel. 13: Spread from booklet for Columbia 


University. 14: Promotion piece for KCBS 
Radio. Artist: Evelyn Ness. 
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A man of seemingly limitless versa- 
tility himself, Miller says, “A designer 
must learn to speak in many tones of 
voice. Like a really fine actor, his per- 
sonality should not overshadow his part. 
As it’s the actor’s job to make the char- 
acter he’s portraying more believable 
and more memorable, so is it the design- 
er’s function to make whatever message 
he’s trying to convey more believable and 
persuasive. 

“Some of the best agencies .. . as well 
as designers ... create an approach that 
is fresh and convincing the first time 
around. But it’s then applied and re- 
applied to every product and every prob- 
lem, until it becomes tiresome. The ap- 
proach is so habit-forming ... and so 
familiar to its audience... that the mes- 
sage is lost, the design alone remem- 
bered. The great danger to the designer 
is that by adopting one specific tone of 
voice... one style of design... he puts 
all his eggs into one basket. Sooner or 
later they must become stale. 

What does Miller feel about the scien- 
tific attempts to evaluate art in adver- 
tising ? “Our business seems full of ‘scien- 
tists’ who constantly grope for ‘con- 
stants.’ Are photos read more than 
drawings? Are square photos better? 
Bleed photos? ete. etc. This is certainly a 
strange procedure in a business whose 
very life blood is change. One might as 
well try to pin down the ‘ideal’ length 
for a woman’s skirt...or the ‘best’ color. 

“Actually, the value of such polls lies 
not in their positive findings, but rather 
15: Series of Package designs for Burlington 
Hosiery. Artist: for Christmas design, Walter 
Einsel. 16: Full color mailing piece for CBS 
Radio Spot Sales. Artist: Stanley Glaubach. 
17: Pocket size mailing piece for WBBM Radio. 
Artist: Irving Elkin. 18: One of a series of 


mailing pieces for CBS Radio Spot Sales. Art- 
ist: Ronald Searle. 
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One of our accounts made a real find recently — the pulling 
power and money - making potential of WBBM Radio. 


Several executives of Goldblatt's Department Store — one of 
the Midwest's largest, with 16 branches — were unconvinced 
about radio advertising. So, as a test, Goldblatt’s made three 
one - minute announcements over WBBM one Friday — at 8:40 
and 11:20 AM, and at 3:00 PM. They offered a simulated 
leather billfold to anyone who wrote in for it. 


The store was caught with its wallets down. Ry the time the 
mail was counted, 24,74! requests had arrived! 


Want results in Chicago? Call on Chicago’s Showmanship 


Station, CBS Owned WBBM RADIO 


REPRESENTED BY COS RADIO SPOT SALES 
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in an opposite direction. For do not to- 
day’s greatest ‘successes’ define the very 
areas from which we must depart, in 
order to create a new and fresh impact? 
For example, if there is a very strong 
trend toward photography...is it not 
safe to assume that the ‘next step’ will 
be in some other direction... one which 
stands out from photography?” 

Miller, who has designed jackets for 
many best-selling books, has this to say 
about them: 

“A book-jacket is, of course, basically 
a package design. However, the particu- 
lar product enclosed differs greatly from 
the average in that it has a ‘story’ to tell 
(and sell). For this very reason, I find 
pure decoration or abstraction inade- 
quate in this situation. Here is a world 
of specific people and things caught up 
in situations, which are full of excite- 
ments, meanings and moods. I regard it 
as my basic obligation to the author, the 
publisher, and to the reader to portray 
some memorable image from the manu- 
script in understandable terms. If this 
image attracts and intrigues the buyer, 
and if it portrays honestly and clearly 
the mood of the book .. . then it has justi- 
fied its existence. 

“Too many jackets today, depend on 
meaningless decoration. They are bad 
packaging in that they do not tell the 
customer what manner of product he is 
buying.” 
19-28: Ten bookjacket designs. iy 
Photographs: 21, 23, K. Ches- 


ter; 22, Walter I. Segal; art- 
ist, all others, Irving Miller. 
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29: Party invitation for Donahue Sales Corporation. Artist: Roy Doty. 30: Trade ad for CBS Radio Spy = 
Sales. Artist: Tosh Matsumoto. 31: Direct Mail Folder for IBM. 32: Trade ad for WCBS Radio. Artig. —— 
Robert Keen. 33: Mailing Envelope for IBM. Artist: Irving Elkin. 34: Full color chart for W oman’s Day ss 
Magazine. Art Director: Kirk Wilkinson. 35: Booklet for WEEI Radio. Artist: Naiad Einsel. 36: Folde; = 


for IBM. Artist: Irving Elkin. 37: Tradc ad for Crafton Graphic. Artist: Arthur Palmer. = 
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Speaking of Irving Miller’s book- 
jacket designs recently, Ray Freiman, art 
director of Random House, has this to 
say, “Irv’s jackets never fail to provide 
us with a meaningful, pertinent symbol 
around which we can build a complete 
promotion...and this symbol never fails 
to arrest the browser, enchant the reader, 
and of course sell books.” 

Miller is somewhat troubled, too, by 
what he calls the current “emphasis on 
incoherency,” nurtured by a large and 
very vocal group of advertising people 
who have lost their basic concern for the 
clarification and communication of ideas. 

“This group,” he says, “places a pre- 
mium on the indirect, off-beat approach. 
Let’s suppose a lamp is to be shown. A 
straightforward picture of the lamp is 
considered dull, regardless of the setting 
involved. But cut the photo into pieces, 
realign those pieces into an illogical se- 
quence, lose one, tear another, burn one, 
print it negative, upside down or back- 
wards...and the whole thing has become 
‘daring,’ ‘original,’ and ‘creative.’ The 
message is now totally incoherent... 
but so what? 

“T have no quarrel with exciting and 
novel ways of saying things. But attract- 
ing attention is not enough in and of 
itself alone. One normally attracts atten- 
tion only in order to say something.” 

Thomas A. Mitchell Jr., Sales Mana- 
ger of Burlington Hosiery, when queried 
88-39-40: Three of a series of ads for WBBM 
Radio utilizing a common headline theme. Art- 
ists: Richard Erdoes, Aurelius Battaglia, and 
Roy McKie. 41-42-43: Three solutions to the 
same problem (a listing of the advertisers): a 
series of trade ads for the Housewives Protec- 
tive League. 44-45-46: Three of a series of ads 
for KNX Radio, each of which carries the iden- 


tical message. Artists: Becker-Horowitz, Tosh 
Matsumoto, Naiad Einsel. 


It pays to buy the giant economy size! 
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It pays to buy the giant economy size! ir 


Ii pays to buy the giant economy size! 
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happy on 
all accounts! 


THE HOUSEWIVES’ 
PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


THE HOUSEWIVES 
PROTROTING LEAGUE 
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They’re Interwoven Stretch Socks— most fitting for 
Father’s Day... the perfect fit for Dad’s feet every day. 


Al oO st For these socks literally go to any lengths to please. 


With the custom fit their resilient new nylon yarns 


i 

le fitti ri & assure, they adjust to Dad’s foot length and width, his 


leg length as well. And they flex with every 


| fo r move he makes. 


; Let the head of your family sink up to his ankles in 


D ad the snug fit-the neat look and easy-going comfort-of 


Interwoven Stretch Socks on Father’s Day (June 20th). 


Stop in for them today, or mail this order to your 47: Full page newspny 


ad for Father’s Day. Ari: 

favorite department or men’s wear store. Irving Elkin. 48: Fully): 
magazine ad for Fath, 

Available in the 
Gray Lt. Gray STRETCH SOCKS : } pe! 4 li a f page full) 
selling summer wei 
Brown Canary $1.00 per pair Nome Pre socks. Artist: Walter F 
Black Lt. Green l. 50: Full 
Maroon Lt. Blue 
Khaki Dk Green ter tore mas ad. A rtist : Rudy By 
Navy White 51: Three of a serie: 


small newspaper 
nouncing a new lin: 
boys’ socks. Artist: In — 
Elkin. 52: Full color ma 
zine ad announcing 
line of boys’ socks. Artiy, 
Irving Elkin, Steve Ry 
dock. 53: Package Dey 
for stretch socks—packt i 
lends itself to many iy 
play variations, suppir| 
own display card, stu 
easily for shipping. 
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(following page). 
54: Design element used in personal 
| letterhead. Artist: Irving Elkin. 55: 

Full color promotion piece for WTOP 
Radio. Artist: Robert Osborn. 
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about Miller’s work for his company said, 
“A creative art director must do more 
than make ads and sales promotion pieces. 
First he must think and act in terms of 
sales management goal for every assign- 
ment. Only then can he come to the 
format required : the actual picture, type 
and layout. 

“Irving Miller represents this pre- 
ferred approach precisely. Mr. Miller 
always investigates the sales and adver- 
tising problem and discovers a clear-cut 
solution before he creates the actual ad- 
vertising piece. 

“Actually, his outstanding skill and 
competency in art direction are support- 
ed by an even more important founda- 
tion: his professional marketing experi- 
ence and judgment.” 

Irv Miller’s work never ceases to com- 
municate, with words and with pictures. 
On book-jackets or posters, on labels or 
packages, indirect mail pieces or national 
advertising... whether the subject is net- 
work radio or men’s socks .. . you get the 
message. 

by Arnold Benson 
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BRUCE ROGERS 1870-1957 


From a letter read at the meeting of The American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, November 13, 1914. 


“|. . The decorative value of a simple page of beautiful 
type, beautifully printed, is a value quite apart from 
the aesthetic pleasure given us by any other of the 
graphic arts. So elusive is it that it becomes difficult to 
analyze or classify, and I have frequently doubted 
whether printing, in its essential simplicity, should 
be included among the graphic arts at all. 

“This fundamental integrity is, in my opinion, 
the real art of printing. Holding to it, one may add 
and superadd whatever ornament his fancy may 
dictate or the subject require; and if the decoration be 
wisely chosen the completed work will be a thing of 
beauty. Abandon, or even slight, this integrity of pure 
typography, and no amount of ornament, however 
beautiful, will compensate for its disappearance. It is 
just this quality in which our present-day typography 
is weakest (and I sadly acknowledge my own many 
shortcomings in that respect). 

“So many hampering considerations enter into 
every bit of work that few printers are prepared to 
make the requisite sacrifice of time and money, either 
to study the many fine examples of their art amongst 
the older work, or to apply the knowledge so obtained, 
to whatever they may be engaged upon. 

“T can assure you, however, that there is no golden 
road to fine printing. One must continually give his 
best effort, and only his best, to every piece of work he 
undertakes. The result will be a lasting thing of 
beauty-or-not according to his capacity as a workman 
and his taste as an artist. But with that he has no 
immediate concern. It is enough for him to feel that 
he has honestly given the utmost that was in him, and 
his pleasure will come in the approbation (if he is 
fortunate enough to win it) of so critical an audience 
as the American Institute of Graphic Arts.” 


From PI: A Hodge-Podge of the Let- 
ters, Papers and Addresses Written 
During The Last Sixty Years. By 
Bruce Rogers. The World Publish- 
ing Company, Cleveland and New 
York, 1953. 
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The American Institute of Graphic Arts is for the 
first time presenting an Exhibition (really two exhi- 
bitions in one) of The 50 Packages and 50 Record 
Album Covers of the Year. This is a showing of the 
outstanding folding cartons, shipping containers 
and album covers, which the Committee has judged 
the best in current use. 

The Exhibition, as a whole attempts to coordi- 
nate the graphic arts in package planning — design, 
typography, engraving; and the use of paper and 
board, printing, die-cutting. Each product presents 
a unique challenge to the designer. The Exhibition, 
through a dazzling range of folding paper packages, 
sturdy outer containers, and set-up boxes, illus- 
trates the various ways in which these challenges 
have been met. This is the prime aim of the show. 

The 50 Packages of the Year show how the 
limitations of the physical characteristics of paper 
and cardboard have been conquered by the in- 
genuity and taste of artists and designers. Their 
successful experiments and pioneering efforts in 
combining direct eye-appeal with the more utili- 
tarian aspects of packaging, such as strength and 
portability, is herewith amply demonstrated. 

The 50 Record Album Covers are a brilliant ex- 
ample of the richness and variety set within the 
limits, not only of materials, but of the static form 
of the package. Here the problem of finding a 
graphic method of direct appeal to the eye has been 
met again and again with sensitivity and skill. The 
added problem of combining direct eye-appeal with 
a direct appeal to the imagination has been met 
with lively varieties of mood. Most of the covers are 
produced with expensive multi-color halftone print- 
ing, a uniformity of approach that might easily be 
overlooked in the bewildering variations of the 
method. 

Here then are the most successfully integrated 
of modern packages joining exceptional visual ap- 
peal with efficiency of operation in answer to today’s 
packaging demands. 

Frank Braatz 
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il Same 
a Pharm 


Letterpress. 
Hews Gothic 
inside Clinapc 
posing Room, 
position. 


Suform File ai 
Stanley 1 
Stanley Work 
Richard Roger 
set. Century-L 
ing, Inc., N.\ 
Boxmakers, In 
field, Mass., 


work. 


Old Fitzgeralc 
carton & 
Sitzel-Weller 
Walter Landor 
signers. Offset 

Plates (shipp' 
Baltimore Press 
Illinois Glass C 
Presswork. 


Venice Cookie 
Peridge Farm, | 
fociates, Inc., 
Associates, Inc 
Offset. Futura 
Condensed. Co 
10.016 Clay C 
Volk, Inc., | 
Bord Baltimore 


Pressw 


coon? 


1 

t 
“ae 


letterpress. 


Dinnerware display carton 
for The Lucent Corp. Raymond 
Loewy Associates, De- 
signers. Silk Screen. Kraft Cor- 

Containers, Inc., Bayonne, 
N, J., Engraving, Presswork & Die 


Cutting. 


il Sampling Unit box for 
Pharmaceutical Products, 


B inc. John Marmaras, Sidney Jack- 


gon, L. Zahn, & Harry & Marion 
Zelenko, Designers. Harry & 
Marion Zelenko, Artists. 10 M. 
Ciba Grotesque, 


B News Gothic. .020 1 side Clay 
B inside Clinapac .020. The Com- 
posing Room, Inc. NYC, Com- 
position. 


; Sutorm File and Plane package 


for Stanley Tools, Division of 
Stanley Works. Lester Beall & 
Richard Rogers, Designers. OFff- 
set. Century-Like Series. Letter- 
ing, Inc., N.Y.C., Composition. 
Boxmakers, Inc., West Spring- 
om] Mass., Engraving & Press- 
work. 


OU Fitzgerald Twin Candlelight 


it carton & shipping case for 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery (series). 
Walter Landor & Associates, De- 


Ba signers. Offset (carton). Rubber 


Plates (shipping case). Lord 


Caltimore Press (carton) & Owens- 


illinois Glass Co., Toledo (case), 


Presswork. 


Venice Cookie carton for Pep- 
B petidge Farm, Inc. Jim Nash As- 

sotiates, Inc., Designer. Muray 
m Associates, Inc. Artist. 500 M. 
Futura & News Gothic 


ord Baltimore Press, N.Y., En- 


Graving, Presswork & Die Cutting. 


Food Club Ice Cream box (series) 
for Topco Associates. Albert 
Kner, Art Director, Tom Schorer, 
Artist. 1 Million. Offset. Solid 
Bleached Sulphat, Potlatch. Letter- 
ing, Inc., Chicago, Composition. 
Advance Litho, Chicago, En- 
graving. Container Corporation of 
America, Chicago, Presswork & 
Die Cutting. 


Spreckels Sugar box (series) for 
Spreckels Sugar Co. Walter Lan- 
dor & Associates, Designers. 
Letterpress & Offset. Container 
Corp. of America, Fort Worth, 
Texas, Paperbox Corp., Oakland, 
Calif., and Brooklyn Cooperage 
Co., N.Y., Presswork. 


Early Times Jingle Bells Christmas 
Gift carton for Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp. Raymond Loewy 
Associates, N.Y., Designers. Let- 
terpress. Milprint, Inc., Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin, Engraving, 
Presswork & Die Cutting. 


Selsun Sample box for Abbott 
Laboratories. Ed Bedno, Designer 
& Artist. Letterpress, 500 M. 
Caslon 540, News Gothic, Al- 
lied Photo Engravers, Chicago, 
Engraving. Acme Paper Box Co., 
Chicago, Presswork & Die Cut. 


La Palina Ideal Cigar, 5 Pack for 
Cigar Co. Paul Rand, 
Designer. 400 M. Offset. Claren- 
don. White Clay Coated News. 
Advertising Composition, !nc., 
N.Y. Composition. Stockinger- 
Langbein Photo Litho Corp., 
N.Y., Engraving. Rochester Fold- 
ing Box Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Presswork & Die Cutting. 


Globe Laundry box for Globe 
Laundry, Div. of Home Service 
Corp. Locke Miller, Hixson & 
Jorgenson, Inc., Art Director. 
Fred Kopp Studios, Artist. 1 Mil- 
lion. Letterpress. Flintkote Board. 
Reilly Plastictype Div., Vernon, 
Calif., Engraving. Pioneer Div. of 
Flintkote Co., Los Angeles, Press- 
work. Flintkote Co., Los Angeles 
Die Cutting. 


Blitz Beer bottle & can six packs, 
can four packs (series) for Blitz- 
Weinhard Co. Walter Landor & 
Associates, Designers. Offset. 4 
pack—Container Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Seattle, Presswork. 6 pack, 
cans. Fleishhacker Paper Box Co., 
Div. Lord Baltimore Press, San 
Leandro, Calif., Presswork. 


Wiss Solid Steel Snip package for 

J. Wiss and Sons Co. Lester Beall 

& James Hight, Designers. Letter- 

press. Advertising Composition, 

Inc., N.Y.C., Composition. Sam- 
le-Durich Co., Chicopee, Mass., 
resswork. 


Topco Detergent box for Topco 
Associates, Inc. Jack Penson, Art 
Director & Artist. 500 M. Letter- 
press. White Patent Coated 
News. Lettering, Inc., Chicago, 
& Monsen-Chicago, Chicago, 
Composition. Robert Gair Co., 
Piermont, N. Y., Engraving, Press- 
work & Die Cutting. 


Harmony House Gift Bath Set 
box for Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
David Osborne, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Art Director. Phil Laverty, 
Anderson Studio, Designer & Arrt- 
ist. 30 M. Letterpress. Hand Let- 
tering. .020 Special Finish Chip 
combined with 60 Lb. White 
Litho. Rheiton, Ine., —Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Engraving. Paper 
Package Co., Indianapolis, Press- 
work & Die Cutting. 


Jane Amherst Gift Pak for Kerr 
Conserving Co. Douglas Lynch, 
Artwork Associates, Art Director 
& Artist, Janet Green, Designer. 
10 M. Letterpress, rubber plates 
on a Langston Printer-Slotter. 
Longfibre Kraft. Progressive Mark- 
ing Products Co., Portland, Ore., 
Engraving. Longview Fibre Co., 
Portland, Presswork & Die Cut. 


Wiss Gift package for J. Wiss and 
Sons Co. Lester Beall & James 
Hight, Designers. Letterpress. 
Advertising Composition, Inc., 
N.Y.C. & Photo-Lettering, Inc., 
N.Y.C., Composition. Sample- 
Durich Co., Chicopee, Mass. 
Presswork. 


Telephone Gift carrier for Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
Raymond Loewy Associates, 
N.Y., Designers. Letterpress. 
White Corrugated. Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Baltimore, Md., 
Presswork & Die Cutting. 


Superba Tableware box for Im- 
perial Knife Associates Compa- 
nies, Inc. Albert Kner, Art 
Director, Phoebe Moore, Artist. 
50 M. Letterpress. Clay-coated 
K.B. Concoratex. Hand Lettering. 
Cincinnati Graphic Arts, Cincin- 
nati, Engraving, Container Corp. 
of America, Chicago, Presswork 
& Die Cutting. 


Jim Beam Decanter box for James 
B. Beam Distilling Co. Robert 
Ericksen, Robert Gair Division of 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Art 
Director. Jack Penson, Designer. 
500 M. Letterpress. White Clay 
Coated. Lettering, Inc., Chicago, 
Composition. Wallace Miller En- 
graving, Chicago, Engraving. 
Robert Gair Company, Chicago, 
Presswork & Die Cutting. 
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Vi-Penta Stork box for Hoffman- 
LaRoche, Inc. and Robert E. 
Wilson, Inc. Harry & Marion 
Zelenko, Designers & Artists. OFf- 
set. Empire Color Lithographers, 
Inc., N.Y., Engraving. Trum Fold- 
ing Box Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., Die 
Cutting. 


Space Spider carton for Walker 
Products. Walter Landor & As- 
sociates, Designers. Silk Screen, 
Solid Bleached Kraft. The Velvet- 
one Co., San Francisco, Press- 
work. Oakland Paper Box Co., 
Emeryville, Calif., Die Cutting. 


Crest Toothpaste box for Procter & 
Gamble Co. Richard Koppe, Art 
Director. Donald Deskey Associ- 
ates, Designer. Over 10 M. Let- 
terpress. Clay-coated Boxboard. 
Hand-Lettered logo. The Com- 
posing Room, Inc., New York, 
Composition. Richardson Taylor 
Globe Corp., Cincinnati, Engrav- 
ing, Presswork & Die Cutting. 


Sante Fe Pet Carrier for Santa Fe 
Railway. Albert Kner, Art Direc- 
tor, Robert Widmer, Artist. 1M. 
Letterpress. Fibreboard. Empire 
Engraving, Chicago, Engraving. 
Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Presswork & Die 
Cutting. 


J. C. Higgins Golfball carton for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. David 
Osborne, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Art Director, Designer & Artist. 
70 M. Letterpress. Venus Bold & 
Venus Medium. .020 News Chip 
with 60 Ib. White Litho. Hayes- 
Lochner, Inc., Chicago, Composi- 
tion. Stafford Engraving, Co. 
Indianapolis, Engraving. Paper 
Package Co., Indianapolis, Press- 
work & Die Cutting. 
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Allstate Seat Cover carton for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. David 
Osborne, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Art Director. Herb Levine, An- 
derson Studio, Designer & Artist. 
900 M. Letterpress. News Goth- 
ic. .026 #604 Kraft Board with 60 
lb. White Litho. Logan Square 
Typographers, Inc., Chicago, 

omposition. Indianapolis En- 
graving Co. Indianapolis, Engrav- 
ing. Paper Package Co., Indian- 
apolis, Presswork & Die Cutting. 


Old Forester Decanter Christmas 

ift carton for Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp. Raymond Loewy 
Associates, New York, Designers. 
Offset. Lord Baltimore Press, 
Baltimore, Md., Engraving, Press- 
work & Die Cutting. 


Stop & Shop Bakery box (series) 
for Hillman’s Pure Food Stores, 
Inc. Morton Goldsholl, Design 
Associates, Inc., Art Director. 
Morton Goldsholl & John Weber, 
Artists. 50 M. Letterpress. Profil. 
Chuck Davis, Chicago, Composi- 
tion. Jahn & Olllier Engraving 
Co., Chicago, Engraving. Morris 
Paper Mills, Chicago, Presswork 
& Die Cutting. 


Pepsodent Floor Stand Shipper for 
Pepsodent Division, Lever Broth- 
ers. Design Dept., Display Div., 
Gibraltar Corrugated Paper Co., 
Inc., Designer. Sy Zinderman, Art 
Director, Lever Brothers Co., 
Artist. 40 M. Rubber Plate. 200 
Test B Flute Corrugated. Pep- 
sodent Div. of Lever Brothers Co., 
Composition. Gibraltar Corru- 
gated Paper Co., Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J., Engraving. Presswork & Die 
Cutting. 


Courtley Cologne Folding Gift 
Carton for Courtley Co., Division 
of Lee Limited. if Chris Smith, 
Designer. 100 M. Letterpress. 
Wallace Miller Engraving, Chi- 
cago, Engraving. Robert Gair Co., 
Chicago, Presswork & Die Cut. 


Avon Strawberry Cooler carton 
for Avon Products, Inc. Max 
Rogers, Avon Products, Inc., Art 
Director. Margery Markley, De- 
signer. Offset. Hand Lettering. 
.020 Clay Coated Newsback. 
Lord Baltimore Press, New York, 
Composition, Engraving, Press- 
work & Die Cutting. 


“Kiss Me" Lipstick box for 
Neiman-Marcus Co. Harry Tray- 
wick, Susan Crane Gift Packaging, 
Designer & Artist. Over 2 M. 
Letterpress. Lining Plate Gothic 
Light. 10 Pt. Post Card. Scott Co., 
Dallas, Tex., Composition. Blanks 
Engraving Co., Dallas, Engraving. 
Printers, Inc., Dallas, Presswork & 
Die Cutting. 


Shepherd Casters box for Shepherd 
Casters, Inc. Morton Goldsholl, 
Design Associates, Inc., Art Direc- 
tor. Morton Goldsholl & James 
Lunde, Artists. 10 M. Letterpress. 
.030 White Clay Coated News. 
Monsen-Chicago Co., Chicago, 
Composition. Illinois Photo En- 
graving Co., Chicago, Engraving. 
Franklin Folding Box Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Presswork & Die Cut. 


Harmony House Gift Towel Set 
box for Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
David Osborne, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Art Director. Lawrence 
Muesing, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Design Staff, Designer & Artist. 
50 M. Letterpress. Cheltenham 
Bold. .024 #604 Kraft combined 
with 60 Lb. White Litho. Runkle- 
Thompson & Kovats, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Composition. Rheitone, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Engraving. Paper 
Package Co., Indianapolis, Press- 
work & Die Cutting. 


Aqua Velva After Shave Lotion 
box for J. B. Williams Co. Donald 
Deskey Associates, Designer. 
Over 10 Aluminum Foil 
laminated to chip folding stock. 
The Composing Room, Inc., New 
York, Composition. Container Cor- 
poration of America, New York, 
Engraving, Presswork & Die Cut. 


Old Cabin Still ‘“Coppersti” 
shipping case for Stitzel-Welly, 
Distillery. Walter Landor & Ay, 
sociates, Designers. Rubber Plates 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toleds 


Presswork. 


Tung-Sol Electric Tube carto, 
(series) for Tung-Sol Electric, Inc, 
Ray Grove, Design Associates 
New York, Designer. Fred Feuch, 
Artist. over 5 M. Letterpress 
White Clay Coated. The Con. 
posing Room, Inc., New Yor 
Composition, Swan Engraving 
Bridgeport, Conn., ngraving 
National Folding Box Co., Pres. 
work & Die Cutting. 


Avon After Shave Lotion & 
Cologne box for Avon Produeh, 
Inc. William F. Meyer, Jr., Con 
tainer Corp. of America, Philo. 
delphia, Art Director. Richard 
DePaul & Hugh M. Purcell, ji, 
Designers. 101 M. Letterpress, 
Hand Lettering. .024 Machine 
Clay Coated 
Lotz Photoengraving Co., Philo. 
delphia, Engraving. Containg 
Corporation of America, Phila, 
Presswork & Die Cutting. 


Jazz Cosmetic carton for Helen 
Rubinstein Labs., Inc. Eric & 
Kolb, Art Director & Designer 
205 M. Offset. .020 Concoratei 
N B. Helena Rubinstein Labs. At 
Dept., Composition. Color 
Litho Plate Co., Philadelphio 
Engraving. Container Corp. 
America, Philadelphia, Pres: 
work & Die Cutting. 


White Arrow Soap box fr} 
Armour & Co. Rene 
Dickens, incorporated, Designe’. 
Over 10 M. Letterpress. Futue 
Medium Condensed 


Medium, 


Bold & Bold Condensed. 


craft, Chicago, Composition 


Blomgren Bros., Chicago, 

graving. Ohio Boxboard C.J” 
Rittman, Ohio, Presswork & iti 
Cutting. 
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El Producto Cigar packs (series) 
for G. H. P. Cigar Co. Paul Rand, 
Designer. Offset. Bauer Bodoni. 
White Clay Coated News. Ad- 
vertising Composition, Inc., N.Y. 
Composition. Stockinger-Lang- 
bein Photo Litho Corp., N.Y., 
Engraving. Rochester Folding Box 
Co., Rochester, N.Y., Presswork 
& Die Cutting. 


Comptometer Commander Carton 
& Unimatic Foot Control box for 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co. 
Fred E. Denzier, Designer & Artist. 
8 M. Letterpress. 200 Ib. test B. 
Flute corrugated board, Venus. 
Mercury Typesetting Co., Chi- 
cago, Composition. Stone Con- 
tainer Corp., Chicago, Engraving, 
Presswork & Die Cutting. 


Jane Arden Party Animals box 
for Guthrie Biscuit Co., a Division 
of Safeway Stores, Inc., Walter 
Landor & Associates, Designers. 
Letterpress. Crooks Paper Box 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., Presswork. 


Country Club Table Napkins box 
for Interlake Tissue Mills Co., Ltd. 
Clair Stewart, Rolph-Clark-Stone 
Ltd., Art Director, Ted Morrison, 
Designer & Artist. 114 M. Offset. 
Hand Lettering. #1 P.C. News- 
back 18 pt. Rolph-Clark-Stone 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada, Composi- 
tion, Engraving, Presswork & Die 
Cutting. 


Telephone Gift box for Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. Albert Kner, 
Art Director, Leo Henke, Artist. 
10 M. Letterpress. White Lined 
Corrugated Bleached Kraft. Em- 
pire Engraving, Chicago, Com- 
position & Engraving. Container 
Corp. of America, Chicago, Press- 
work & Die Cutting. 


Eveready Flashlight carto, 
National Carbon Co, Roba 
Neubauer, Designer g Ay. 
Letterpress. Standard Extends, 
Futura Medium, Condensed ; 
Bold Condensed Italic. Leg 
Typographic, Inc., Bridgep,, 
Conn., & Kurt H. Volk Ine 
Bridgeport, Composition. 

range Paper Co., vi 
Hudson, N.Y. & Robertson Pape 
Box Co., Montville, Conn, Pre. 
work & Die Cutting. 7 


Dulcet Aspirin Block box |, 


Engraving Co., 


Engraving. 


Music for Brass 


Abbott Laboratories. Rich; 
Collignon, Art Director, 
Docimo, Designer, George §, 
yoka, Illustrations, Bert Ray $y, 
dios, Art Work. 50 M. Letterpres 
Warren Bond Lustre Coat, Tire: 
Roman Italic, Venus Extra 
Extended, Chisel. Runkle-Thon 
son & Kovats, Chicago, Comps;. 
tion. Allied Photo Engravers (:. 
cago, Engraving. Acme Poy 
Box Co., Chicago, Presswor ; 
Die Cutting. 


941) for Colum 
Neil Fujita, Ar 
Adler, Designer 
Dhotographer. 1( 
Century Expanc 
Engraving Co., Br 
Engraving. Wall 
"New Haven, C 


Hillman's box (series) Music by Gershv 


Hi!lman's Pure Food Stores, |x 
Morton Goldsholl, Design 4; 
sociates, Inc., Art Director. Motw 
Goldsholl & John Weber, Ari; 
50 M. Letterpress. Wide Latin 
Hand Lettering. Morris 
Coated. Chuck Davis, Chico: 
Composition. Jahn & Ollier f 
graving Co., Chicago, Engraviny 
Morris Paper Mills, Chico: 
Presswork & Die Cutting. 


for RCA. Viete 
PR. Lehman, 
‘signer. Irving W 
Loring Eutemey, 
Letterpress. Frank 
‘Champion 80 Ib. 
Haber Typograpt 
Composition. Wi 
Inc., 
‘ing. The Gord 
NY.C., Presswor 


Motorola shipping case for Me 
torola, Inc. Morton Goldstil 
Design Associates, Inc. 
Director. Morton Goldsholl, Jol 
Weber, Fred Nomiya, Aris 
Over 1 M. Letterpress. Hor! 
Lettering. Hoerner Boxes, In; 
Minneapolis, Presswork. Uni 
Bag & Paper Corp., Park For 
lll., & Chippewa 

Inc., Chicago, Die 


utting. 


Lady Ellen Pin Curl Clips Pack 
for The Kaynar Company, BY 
Hubbell, Eureka Paper Box ( 
Inc., Designer & Artist. Over} 
M. Letterpress. Copperplate 
Futura. Deluxe Clay N B. Ty 
graphic Service Co., Los Ange? 
Composition, Acme Engra 
Co., Los Angeles, Engrav’ 
Eureka Paper Co., Ine., 
Angeles, 


aper Produit 


resswork & Die 


Twmpeters Holic 
for Epic Records. 
Ar Director & D 
scheidt, 
Aelterpress. Egy, 

lorendon. Park 
Bridgeport, 
ng. Herlin Press, 
ven, Conn., Press: 


buno Walter (B\\ 
bia Records. S. } 
pirector & Designs 
press. Clarendon 
paving Co., Bric 
ngraving. Supren 
i N.Y.C., Press 


Debussy: Childr 
Schwartz, Art D 
Lee Friedlander 
‘etterpress. Ch 
ho Deluxe 
4 
: 
* 
i 


» Children’s Corner for 
Records, Inc. arvin 
Art Director. Tri-Arrts, 
»s Angeles, Calif., Designers. 
ieterpress. Champion 80 Ib 


it luxe Gloss. Glendale 
Co., Glendale, Calif., 


Engraving. 


Music for Brass Ensemble (CL- 
941) for Columbia Records. 

Neil Fujita, Art Director. Peter 
Adler, Designer. Don Hunstein, 
vhotographer. 10 M. Letterpress. 
Century Expanded. Park City 
Engraving Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
Walker-Rackliff Co., 
B New Haven, Conn., Presswork. 


Music by Gershwin and Herbert. 
for R.C.A. Victor Records. Acy 
BR. Lehman, Art Director & De- 
signer. Irving Werbin, Designer. 
Loring Eutemey, Artist. 10 M. 
Letterpress. Franklin Gothic Wide. 
Champion 80 Ib. Coated 1 side. 
Haber Typographers, Inc., N.Y.C., 
Composition. Wilbar Photo En- 
grving Co., Inc., N.Y.C., Engrav- 
ing. The Gordon Press, Inc., 
NY.C., Presswork. 


Twmpeters Holiday (LN-32-52) 
for Epic Records. rf Neil Fujita, 
Art Director & Designer. Alfred 
"Gescheidt, Photographer. 6 M. 
letterpress. Egyptian Expanded, 
Clarendon. Park City Engraving 
(0, Bridgeport, Conn., Engrav- 
Ping. Herlin Press, Inc., New Ha- 
Conn., Presswork. 


Buno Walter (BW 80) for Colum- 
bia Records. S. Neil Fujita, Art 
irector & Designer. 21 M. Letter- 
ess. Clarendon. Park City En- 
paving Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
#graving. Supreme Printing Serv- 
ke, N.Y.C., Presswork. 


Lennie Niehaus—Vol. 5 for Con- 
temporary Records. Robert Guidi, 
Art Director, Designer & A\rtist. 
Offset. Franklin Condensed. 
Kromekote. Adtype Service, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif., Composition. 
Ewing Printing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., Presswork. 


The Man With the Golden Arm 
for Otto Preminger. United Artists 
Film Corp. Saul Bass, Art Director, 
Designer & Artist. Letterpress. 
News Gothic. Champion Litho- 
gloss 70 lb. Adtype Service, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Composition. Lane 
Photo Engraving Corp., N.Y.C., 
Engraving. Baron-Kahn Press, Inc., 
N.Y.C., Presswork. 


Modern American Music Series 
(ML-4990) for Columbia Records. 
S. Neil Fujita, Art Director. Leo 
Lionni, Designer & Artist. 3200. 
Letterpress. Bodoni Book Italic 
Park City Engraving Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., Engraving. Walker 
Rackliff Co., New Haven, Conn., 
Presswork. 


T. S. Eliot Reading Poems and 
Choruses. For Caedmon Publish- 
ers. Marianne Mantell, Barbara 
Cohen, Art Directors. Gobin Stair, 
Artist. 10 M. Letterpress. Deep- 
dene. Hopper Sunray Vellum. 
Howard O. Bullard, Inc., N.Y.C., 
Composition. Aetna Photo En- 
Co., N.Y.C., Engraving. 
urck & Reinfeld, Inc., N.Y.C., 
Presswork. 


Rhythm Plus 1 (LN-3297) for Epic 
Records. S. Neil Fujita, Art Direc- 
tor & Designer. Ivan Chermayeff 
Designer. Alfred Gescheidt, Pho- 
tographer. 5 . Letterpress. 
Fortune Extra Bold. Park City En- 

raving Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
ses Supreme Printing Serv- 
ice, N.Y.C., Presswork. 
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Schostakovitch 
viteh, For Capite 
Gould, Designe 
cy, Photograph 
lettering. 
Hollywood, Cc 
Ewing Printing 
gaving), Los 
Engraving. 
Chicago, Pressv 


Paisiello-Il Due 
Haydn Societ 
Snyder, Designe 
Offset. Maxwe 
Graphic Co., | 


graving & Press\ 


Dinah, For Mere 
James P, McCor 
tor Designer. 
Photographer. 

News Gothic C 
hom Corp., Ch 
‘ion. Photopress, 
Il, Engraving & 


Sibelius Symphx 
RCA. Victor Re 
Jones, Art Direc 
Lubalin, 
n, Artist. 
baskerville. Curt 
Composing Root 
BOmposition. Ivy 
N.Y.C., Pre 


position. Shore 
MIGUEL FLETA SINeES i NY.C., Engray 
i 
| oe LE@NARD BERNSTEN 
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Bernstein for Columbia 
Neil Fujita, Art Direc- 
ot & Designer. 1 M. Ofset. 
Symie Bold, Gothic .2, Century 
‘panded Italic. A. T. Edwards 
Typograph , Inc., N.Y.C., Com- 
osition. Press, Inc., 
'NY.C., Engraving & Presswork. 


Schostakovitch Plays Schostako- 
vitch. For Capitol Records. Jerome 
Gould, Designer. Sovfoto Agen- 
y, Photographer. Offset. Hand 
‘etering. Adtype Service, Inc., 
Hollywood, Calif., Composition. 
Ewing Printing Co. (Mission En- 
gaving), Los Angeles, Calif. 
Engraving. S. Berlin Press, 
Chicago, Presswork. 


Paisiello-Il Duello (HSL 130) for 
Haydn Society, Inc. Jerome 
Snyder, Desianer & Artist. 5 M. 
Ost. Maxwell Offset. Crafton 
Graphic Co., Inc., N.Y.C., En- 


graving & Presswork. 


Dinah, For Mercury Record Corp. 
James McCormack, Art Direc- 
tor & Designer. Herman Leonard, 
Photographer. 15 M. Offset. 
News Gothic Condensed. Fath- 
hom Corp., Chicago, Composi- 
tion. Photopress, Inc., Broadview, 
Il, Engraving & Presswork. 


Sibelius Symphony No. 2 for 
ERCA. Victor Records. Robert M. 
Jones, Art Director & Designer. 
Herb Lubalin, Designer. Gerry 
Artist. 10 M. Ofset. 
Baskerville. Curtis Antique. The 
| Composing Room, Inc., N.Y.C., 
Lomposition. Ivy Hill Lithograph 
N.Y.C., Presswork. 


Miguel Fleta Sings (LPM-1103), 
for R.C.A. Victor Records. Robert 
M. Jones & Herb Lubalin, De- 
signers. Gerry Gersten, Artist. 10 
M. Letterpress. Extended Gothic. 
Champion 80 Ib. Coated 1 side. 
The Composing Room, Inc., 
N.Y.C., Composition. Wilbar 
Photo Engraving Co., Inc., N.Y.C., 
Engraving. The Gordon Press, Inc., 
N.Y.C. Presswork. 


Mexican Waltzes for Capitol 
Records, Inc., Marvin Schwartz, 
Art Director. Jane Sai, Artist. OF- 
set. Champion 80 Ib. Litho Deluxe 
Gloss. A. S. Johnson Litho Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., Engraving. 
I. S. Berlin Press, Chicago, Press- 
work. 


Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 2 
(LM-2068) Rubenstein for R.C.A. 
Victor Records. Robert M. Jones, 
Art Director. Acy R. Lehman & 
Herb Lubalin, Designers. Art 
Kane, Photographer. 30 M. Off- 
set. Bauer Bodoni Champion 80 
lb. Coated 1 side. The Composing 
Room, Inc., N.Y.C., Composition. 
Ivy Hill Lithograph Co., N.Y.C., 
Presswork. 


Everybody Likes HamptonHawes. 
For Contemporary Records. Robert 
Guidi, Art Director, Designer & 
Artist. Offset. Fortune Light. 
Kromekote. Advertisers Composi- 
tion Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Composition. Ewing Printing Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., Presswork. 


Ravel & Roussel Trios (HSL 149) 
for Haydn Society, Inc., Jacob 
Landau, Designer & Artist. 5 M. 
Offset. Maxwell Offset. Crafton 
Graphic Co., Inc., N.Y.C., En- 
graving & Presswork. 


Conversations Regarding The Fu- 
ture of Architecture for Reynolds 
Metals Co. A. Richard DeNatale, 
Styling & Design Dept., Reynolds 
Metals Co., Louisville, Ky., De- 
signer. Edward A. Hamilton, 
John Peter Associates, N.Y.C., 
Photographer. 30 M. Letterpress. 
Haas Clarendon & Century Ex- 
panded (Monotype). Cantine’s 
70 lb. Coated Litho. The Com- 
posing Room, Inc., N.Y.C., Com- 
position. M. B. Ellsworth Corp., 
N.Y.C., Engraving. J. L. Ander- 
son Co., N.Y.C., Presswork. 


Bartok—Music For Strings, Percus- 
sion & Celesta. For Decca Records, 
Inc. Mare Brody, Art Director. 
Alex Steinweiss, Artist. 25 M. 
Letterpress. Photo Lettering 
French Didot & Bodoni Italic. 
Warren's Lustro-gloss 80 Ib. 
Coated 1 side. Photo-Lettering, 
Inc., N.Y.C. & Rapid Typog- 
raphers, Inc., N.Y.C., Composi- 
tion. Lane Photo Engraving Corp., 
N.Y.C., Engraving. Adin Printing 
Co., N.Y.C., Presswork. Imperial 
Paper Box Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Package. 


The Drum Suite (LPM-1279) for 
R.C.A. Victor Records. Robert M. 
Jones, Art Director & Designer. 
Acy R. Lehman, Designer. David 
B. Hecht, Photographer. 60 M. 
Offset. Venus. Champion 80 Ib. 
Coated 1 side. Metro Typog- 
raphers, Inc., N.Y.C., Composi- 
tion. Ivy Hill Lithograph Co., 
N.Y.C., Presswork. 


Harpo. For Mercury Record Corp. 
James P. McCormack, Art Direc- 
tor. Marvin Gluick, Norman Art 
Studio, Designer. Garrett & How- 
ard Studios, Photographer. 10 M. 
Offset. Hand Lettering. Ivy Hill 
Lithograph Co., N.Y.C., Engrav- 
ing & Presswork. 


Brahms and Walter (DSL-200) for 
Columbia Records. S. Neil Fujita, 
Art Director & Designer. 5 M. 
Offset, Embossed. Grotesk Bold, 
Century Expanded Italic. Supreme 
Printing Service, N.Y.C., Engrav- 
ing & Presswork. 


The Cambridge Treasury of Eng- 
lish Prose (Series) for Caedmon 
Publishers. Matthew Leibowitz, 
Designer & Artist. 5 M. Letter- 
press. Vol. 1, Bulmer, Clarendon, 
Bank Script, Bodoni Book Small 
Caps. Vol. 2, P. T. Barnum. Vol. 
3, Garamond. Vol. 4, Egyptian 
Expanded. Vo!. 5, Century Ex- 
panded. Warren 80 lb. Lustro- 
gloss. Walter T. Armstrong, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Composition. The 
Beck Engraving Co., Inc., N.Y.C., 
Engraving. The Spiral Press, 
N.Y.C., Presswork. 


Goz the Great (LPM-1124) for 
R.C.A. Victor Records. Robert M. 
Jones, Art Director, Designer & 
Artist. 10 M. Letterpress. Wood 
Type (Clarendon) Ideal, Latin 
Elongated, French Clarendon 
Condensed. Champion 80 lb. 
Coated 1 side. The Gladhand 
Press, Stamford, Conn., Composi- 
tion. Wilbar Photo Engraving Co., 
Inc., N.Y.C., Engraving. David- 
son & Black, Philadelphia, Press- 
work. 


What is Jazz? (CL 919) for 
Columbia Records. S. Neil Fujita, 
Art Director, Bob Gill, Designer. 
John Wrinn, Photographer. 5 M. 
Letterpress. Stymie Bold, Franklin 
Gothic Extra Condensed. Park 
City Engraving Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., Engraving. Supreme Print- 
ing Service, N.Y.C., Presswork. 


The Rhythm Section (LN-3271) 
for Epic Records. S. Neil Fujita, 
Art Director & Designer. Studio 
East, N.Y.C., Artist. 6500. Letter- 
press. Venus Medium, Century 
Expanded. Park City Engraving 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., Engrav- 
ing. Herlin Press, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn., Presswork. 


Beethoven Sonatas: Solomon— 
Piatagorsky for R.C.A. Victor 
Records. Robert M. Jones, R.C.A., 
Art Director & Designer. Leon 
Auerbach, Designer & Artist. 5 M. 
Letterpress. Perpetua. Champion 
80 |b. coated 1 side. Metro 
Typographers, Inc., N.Y.C., Com- 
position. Wilbar Photo Engrav- 
ing. Co., Inc., N.Y.C., Engraving. 
Gordon Press, Inc., N.Y.C., Press- 
work. 
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From The New World (ML-4541) 
for Columbia Records. S. Neil 
Fujita, Art Director & Designer. 
Milt Fisher, Artist. 34 M. Claren- 
don. Shorewood Press, Inc., 
N.Y.C., Engraving & Presswork. 


Shelly Manne and His Friends. 
For Contemporary Records. Robert 
Guidi, Art Director, Designer & 
Artist. Offset. Kromekote. Ewing 
Printing Co., Los Angeles, Callif., 
Presswork. 


Tone Poems of Color for Frank 
Sinatra/ Capitol Records. Saul 
Bass, Art Director, Designer & 
Artist. 35 M. Letterpress. No. 
545 Gothic. Champion 80 lb. 
Coated 1 side White Litho. Ad- 

pe Service, Inc., Los Angeles, 

omposition. Superior Engraving 
Co., Hollywood, Engraving. 


Music for This Swingin’ Age for 
Decca Records, Inc. Mare Brody, 
Art Director. Alex Steinweiss, 
Artist. 25 M. Letterpress. Gro- 
tesque & News Gothic. Warren's 
Lustrogloss, 80 lb. Coated 1 side. 
Rapid Typographers, Inc., N.Y.C., 
Composition. Lane Photo En- 
graving Corp., N.Y.C., Engrav- 
ing. Edward Stern & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Presswork. Imperial 
Paper Box Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Package. 


Four Freshmen and Five Trom- 
bones. For Capitol Records, Inc., 
Marvin Schwartz, Art Director. J. 


q Chris Smith, Designer. Ken Vee- 


der, Photographer. 125 M. Of#- 
set. Champion 80 Ib. Litho Deluxe 
Gloss. Bisch Typographic Service, 
Inc., Hollywood, Calif., Composi- 
tion. Mission Engraving Co., Los 
Angeles, Engraving. |. S. Berlin 
Press, Chicago, Ill., Presswork. 
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Roger Williams, The Fabulous 
Fifties. For Kapp Records. Irving 
Werbin, Art Director, Designer & 
Artist. 10 M. Letterpress. Copper- 
plate Gothic Heavy Extended. 
Champion Chrome Coat Litho. 
Haber Typographers, Inc., N.Y.C., 
Composition. Wilbar Photo En- 
graving Co., Inc., N.Y.C., En- 
graving. Globe Albums, Inc., 
N.Y.C., Presswork. 


Moondog. For Prestige Records, 
Inc. Tom Hannan, Art Director & 
Designer. Robert Weinstock, Pho- 
tographer. 8 M. Offset. Claren- 
don Bold Caps. 70 |b. Coated #1. 
Metro Typographers, Inc.,N.Y.C., 
Composition. -G- Offset, 
Bronx, N.Y., Engraving & Press- 
work, 


Hi-Fi Ellington (CL-830) for 
Columbia Records. S. Neil Fujita, 
Art Director. Charlotte Gordon, 
Designer. Jay Maisel, Photog- 
rapher. 6 M. Letterpress. Gothic 
#1, News Gothic. Park City 
Engraving Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
Engraving. Gordon Press, Inc., 
N.Y.C., Presswork. 


Boris Godounoff (LM-6403) for 
R.C.A. Victor Records. Robert M. 
Jones, Art Director & Designer. 
Robert Fabian, Designer. Austin 
Briggs, Artist. 10 M. Letterpress. 
Photo Lettering. Champion 80 Ib. 
Coated 1 side. Photo Lettering, 
Inc., N.Y.C., Composition. Wil- 
bar Photo Engraving Co., Inc., 
N.Y.C., Engraving. Supreme Print- 
ing Service, N.Y.C., Presswork. 


Joe Carroll (LN-3272) for Epic 
Records. S. Neil Fujita, Art Direc- 
tor. lvan Chermayeff, Designer. 
Don Hunstein, Photographer. 5 
M. Letterpress. Clarendon, Wood 
Type Antique Condensed. Park 
City Engraving Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., Engraving. Walker-Rack- 
liff Co., New Haven, Conn., 
Presswork. 


The Tone Poem (LM-6129) for 
R.C.A. Victor Records. Robert M. 
Jones, R.C.A., Art Director & 
Designer. Eugene Karlin, Artist. 
30 M. Offset. Baskerville. 70 Ib. 
Grey Strathmore. The Composing 
Room, Inc., N.Y.C., Composition. 
Kipe Offset Process Co., Inc., 
N.Y.C., Presswork. 


Chicago Style Jazz (CL 632) for 
Columbia Records. S. Neil Fujita, 
Art Director. Ben Shahn, Artist. 9 
M. Offset. Century Schoolbook. 
Color Craft, Inc., Stamford, Conn., 
Engraving & Presswork. 


Poems of Shelley for Caedmon 
Publishers. Matthew Leibowitz, 
Designer & Artist. Morris Graves, 
Artist. 5 M. Letterpress. Bulmer 
& News Gothic Condensed. 
Warren 70 lb. Overprint Label. 
Walter T. Armstrong, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Composition. Crown 
Litho, Inc., N.Y.C., Engraving & 
Presswork. 


Adlai Stevenson in Conversation 
with Michaelis for AMI, Inc. S. 
Neil Fujita, Art Director & De- 
signer. Fred Plaut Photographer. 
3 M. Letterpress. Franklin Gothic, 
Clarendon. Park City Engraving 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., Engrav- 
ing. Supreme Printing Service, 
N.Y.C., Presswork. 


Pete Jolly Duo (EPA-637) for 
R.C.A. Victor Records. Robert M. 
Jones, Art Director & Designer. 
James Flora, Designer & Artist. 
10 M. Letterpress. Hand Letter- 
ing & Futura. Champion 80 |b. 
Coated 1 side. The Composing 
Room, Inc., N.Y.C., Composition. 
Wilbar Photo Engraving Co., Inc., 
N.Y.C., Engraving. Supreme Print- 
ing Service, N.Y.C., Presswork. 


1956 (Album Sleeve) for Colum. 


bia Records. S. Neil F. 
Director. Peter A 


Extra Condensed. A. T. Edw 

Typography, Inc. N.Y.C,, ae 
position. Wulcan Photo Engrayin 
Co., N.Y.C., Engraving, 
Printing Service, N.Y.C., Prag. 


work. 


Salute to Satch (LPM-1394) fy 
R.C.A. Victor Records. Robert M, 
Jones, Art Director & Designe, 
Herb Lubalin, Designer. gy 
Maisel, Photographer. 15 
Offset. Railroad Gothic. Chap. 
pion 80 lb. Coated 1 side. Th 
Composing Room, Inc., N.YC 
Composition. Ivy Hill Lithograph 
Co. N.Y.C., Presswork. 


Larry Clinton in Hi Fi (LPM.-1349) 
for R.C.A. Victor Records. Rober 
M. Jones, Art Director. John 
Murello, Designer & Photogro. 
pher. 15 M. Offset. Condensed 
Gothic. Champion 80 Ib. Coated 
1 side. The Composing Room, 
Inc., N.Y.C., Composition. hy 
Hill Lithograph Co., 


Presswork. 


The Art of Jazz Piano (LN-3995) 
for Epic Records. S. Neil Fuji, & 
Art Director. Peter Adler, De 
signer & Artist. 5 M. Letterpress. 
Clarendon Bold. Park a En. 
graving Co., Bridgeport, Conn, 
Engraving. Supreme Printing Sen 
ice, N.Y.C., Presswork. 


The Natural Seven for RCA & 
Victor Records. Robert M. Jone BF 
R.C.A., Art Director. Marijoriel 
Leon Auerbach, Designers ont 
Artists. 10 M. Letterpress. Com 
stock & Bookman Italic. Champion iit 
raphers, Inc., N.Y.C., Compost 
tion. Wilbar Photo Engraving Co, 
Inc., N.Y.C., Engraving. Supreme 
Printing Service, N.Y.C., Presi 
work. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


1956 ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL. Published by 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., New York, 396 
pages, 814 by 11!5, $12.50 


by Seymour Robins 


One has only to look back at the Art Directors An- 
nuals of a few years ago to see the tremendous 
stepping-up in the traflic of art and design direction 
and of its increased importance to industry reflected 
in the 1956 edition of the 35th Annual of Advertis- 
ing Editorial Art and Design. 

This volume also includes statements emerging 
from the First Visual Communication Conference 
sponsored by the New York Art Directors Club. 

Reviewing this volume with its 8 classifications 
ranging from color to television, is of course a re- 
view of last year’s New York Art Directors Exhibi- 
tion. It seems completely without meaning to 
consider the value or merit of this book without a 
consideration of the intentions, purposes and 
method of judging of the exhibition itself. 

The use of art and design—good, bad or in- 
different—has taken on a vital importance to 
industry which it had never experienced before. 
The same kind of competition which has made it 
necessary for a manufacturer to have no fewer 
ingredients in his product than other manufacturers 
of similar products, has made itself felt in the verbal 
and non-verbal communications about that product. 
The responsibility of art and design— whether it be 
for a package, a national ad, a poster, etc.—-repre- 
sents a tremendous amount of an advertiser’s 
capital and business, riding on the spin of the cre- 
ative wheel. 

In other words, in recent years the amount of 
art, its valuable purposes, its responsibility, and its 
communicative quality has progressed fantastically. 
It is the opinion of this reviewer and others, that the 
Art Directors Club itself is somewhat archaic by 
comparison. To get a better judgement of these in- 
adequacies, this reporter had a luncheon meeting 
with three of the judges of the 1957 exhibit, to 
listen to complaints, experiences and recommenda- 
tions. These three not only contributed their own 
opinions, but also reflected the opinions of many 
other jurors. 

Apparently what happens is this: An exhibition 
chairman is selected from a few candidates. This is 
an important and taxing job in the New York Club. 
(Very often the exhibition chairman will be elected 
president of the club the following year.) The 
chairman will then select and make arrangements 
for the jurors (some forty in the 1957 show). He 
will also organize the jurors into committees to 
judge specific classifications. This, of course, is done 
with the best judgement and intentions of the chair- 


man, byt inadequacies and neutralizations of posi- 
tive forces can only be the result. 

For example, if the exhibit or the annual book 
show a lack of consistency of high standards from 
classification to classification—and therefore no 
real unity of statement in the exhibit, it could hap- 
pen for a few reasons. First, because the group of 
jurors on one classification might all be old-timers 
and successful in the judging of merits from a 
clients point-of-view of values. Two selections in 
these classifications might not even relate suffi- 
ciently to be in the same exhibition. As one of 
the jurors put it, ‘“The exhibition has no face.’”’ The 
other thing that happens too, is that if there is a 
group of jurors in any one classification, who do not 
basically have a common ground of esthetics, in the 
present system of selection all work of a very 
definite merit could be eliminated from the show, 
and only the neutral, middle-ground quality work 
accepted. 

There were 13,000 entries sent in for considera- 
tion in the 1957 show. Many of these were duplica- 
tions because they can be sent in by clients, agen- 
cies, designers, printers, illustrators, ete. This 
fantastic quantity of submissions had to be reduced, 
judged and finally selected to somewhere between 
five and six hundred units, by a comparatively 
small group of professionals in five after-office 
sessions. It simply is not enough time for that 
tremendous and responsible an undertaking—a 
month would be more realistic. Because of the hope- 
lessness of achieving a sound result under these 
handicaps, other elements creep into the jury 
sessions. There is very often a lack of dignity in the 
time-wasting comments made about work which is 
not liked. Too often sentimentality plays the 
important role in a jurors decision, or the awe of 
authority will cause the acceptance of the cream of a 
big advertiser’s efforts, making the comparison only 
to the relative merits of that clients ads. 

The fact that a trend in advertising has been to 
photography with few other elements in an ad, 
has caused the art director’s or the designer’s 
creative efforts to concern themselves with the 
symbolism or elements in a photograph, the final 
ad being the large photograph with a few lines of 
type below it, and yet this is not considered for 
selection or award for design of a completed unit. 

Perhaps an additional classification for experi- 
mental work should be included. This should not be 
the so-called experiments of work rejected by cli- 
ents, but invention in art and design. 

The recommendations of this small lunch- 
meeting group are certainly preliminary, and need 
considerable thought and discussion. However, 
some of their criticisms and suggestions should serve 
to cause the Art Directors Club to have a careful 
look at its own purposes and practices to determine 
its identity in this changed and changing profession 
and craft. It seems time for this now large and po- 
tent professional force to look outside of itself to 
understand that its shows and its annuals must 
not merely reflect a satisfactory average of the 
past, but must stimulate the future. 
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TRADEMARKS OF THE WORLD by Yasaku 
Kamekura, with preface by Paul Rand. Published 
simultaneously in the U.S.A. by George Wittenborn 
Inc., New York 1957; and in Japan by David Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd. Tokyo. printed in Japan. 164 
pages. 700 black and white linecut reproductions. 
page size 10” x 9 11/16’. $9.00 


by Norman Gorbaty 


On first skimming through the pages of Yusaku 
Kamekura’s ‘Trademarks of the World” one is 
easily tempted to classify it as one of those “‘collec- 
tor scrapbooks” so often published as source ma- 
terial for the graphic artist. The kind of book that 
is nothing more than a catalogue of work done by 
others, whose lack of meaningful text evidences a 
contempt for the intelligence of the reader. A book 
of little value relying on its reproductions and the 
importance of those whose work has been repro- 
duced to induce its success, making no great 
contribution other than to record the contributions 
others have already made. However, Trademarks of 
the World does not belong to this “‘collector scrap- 
book”’ category, for a more complete familiarization 
with its contents reveals an underlying order, like 
that of a work of fine art which is not apparent at 
first, which becomes more discernable at each new 
look. 

The book begins with a concise history of the 
development of the Japanese crest, discussing its 
source in natural forms and its social political sig- 
nificance in Japanese history until modern times, 
where because of adaptation and assimilation of 
western cultural forms, the symbolic value of the 
Japanese crest has almost disappeared from the 
Japanese scene. Finally, an appeal to the Japanese 
designer to reinvestigate these early forms which 
have grown out of the culture, for inspiration in the 
creation of contemporary design motifs and trade- 
marks. This discussion of the basic relationships and 
form inherent in nature, the world environment of 
the individual, brings to mind a similarity with 
other cultures such as the Chinese, Mayan, Egyp- 
tian, African, South Sea Island, Medieval and what 
have you, whose roots for visual form is in an aware- 
ness of happenings in nature. It is important, it 
seems to me, for the graphic designer, then, not 
only to look at and know the resulting forms of a 
particular society, but more essential, to try to 
understand the thinking, the awareness, that was 
basic in the creation of these forms, resulting from 
nature, in all societies. 

The major part of the book, seven hundred 
trademarks, a selection from a collection of over 
three thousand, follows. The organization of their 
presentation, the layout, the making of order, 
reveals the mind of the designer at work (Yusaku 
Kamakura is one of the leading graphic designers in 
Japan). The trademarks are meaningfully grouped 
in two basic ways, in terms of similarity of problem 
and literary form, and in terms of similarity of de- 
sign thinking (that is, the design principles em- 
ployed to evolve the form). When one sees them so 
arranged, the thinking involved in their creation 
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becomes more understandable, though an accom- 
panying text discussing the use of these design 
principles would have been most welcome. Too, the 
placement of captions in an index at the rear of the 
book is unfortunate, making quick reference quite 
tedious. 

When one sees these trademarks side by side, 
the products of designers from various cultural 
environments, it becomes almost impossible to 
identify the cultures from which they arise. They 
are evidence of the designer in his search for basic 
form transcending the boundaries of his cultural 
context. On second thought, perhaps, it is not a 
transcendence, but a going toward the source of 
each culture, to the roots, which at their simplest 
suggest a oneness that engulfs all cultures. 

Yusaku Kamekura’s book deals only with cre- 
ated form. However, it is one thing to create an 
interesting form, another to make it a symbol. For, 
it is how the form is used, where, when and how that 
can make it meaningful, that can give it the com- 
municative essence of the symbol. Such is the case, 
for example, with the C.B.S. “‘eye,’’ which has been 
used in everything from textiles to birthday cakes, 
or with the fresh new trademarks developed by 
Herbert Matter for the New Haven Railroad or 
Boston and Maine. Discussion of this aspect of the 
trademark as a means of communication, the sym- 
bol, is wanting, not only in this book, but in other 
current books dealing with the trademark which 
have been published in the last few years. 

Still another aspect, not touched on by the 
author, and in fact, most graphic designers, is the 
use of color in trademarks. This brings to mind 
Alvin Lustig’s “U.P.A.” symbol, basically three 
ellipses side by side which when reproduced in black 
and white mean very little, but when reproduced in 
the three primaries, red, yellow and blue, automati- 
cally mean ‘‘U.P.A.”! 

The book, Trademarks of the World, is not a 
very ‘“‘deep”’ one. Although its organization is mean- 
ingful, it lacks the strength of a good text which 
would enhance the work reproduced by presenting 
the author’s own observations and conclusions. 
However, for the person who is willing to project 
himself into this book, who is willing to work to get 
something from it, with each new look a new world 
of truths will be revealed. 


LETTERING FOR ADVERTISING, by Mortimer 
Leach. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New York, 
1956. 228 pages 834” x 115¢’”. $8.95 


by Alexander Nesbitt 


I believe this is an excellent book as far as it goes; 
and it goes the entire distance of demonstrating the 
basic cliché of the advertising-agency approach to 
the lettering used for headlines. After all, the head- 
line as it is used in insert advertising is a highly 
specialized graphic arts element. A more exact 
name for the book would be: Lettering for the 
American Insert-Advertising Headline. 
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It is a how-to-do-it book, with many novel 
methods of showing how letters are arranged, 
drawn, and rendered. There are full-page juxtaposi- 
tions of type and hand lettering that bring out fine 
points of design and rendering. Most of the pages 
are in two colors; the second color, red, being 
employed for arrows, contour lines, numbers, etc., 
which point out niceties of handling and treatment. 
A what-not-to-do page is added here and there to 
forestall the adoption of common bad practices by 
the student. 

There are seven distinct sections to the book: a 
general how-to-do-it section; one each on Caslon, 
Script, Bodoni, Brush, and Gothic; and a final part 
dealing with pencil indication in the layout. The 
author’s drawings and exposition are altogether 
professional. For those who wish to know how to 
letter the hard-sell ad agency headline this is the 
book. But that is the demarcation line of the book’s 
value—a not inconsiderable value, to be sure. 

It is the duty of the reviewer to point out that 
the use of letters and types in advertising is much 
wider than ad agency usage. Direct advertising 
offers a much broader field and so does point-of- 
purchase. Mr. Leach is quite right in inducing his 
students to copy Caslon 540, regular Bodoni, and 
dull Spencerian to give them a start toward head- 
lines as favored by the large agencies. These make 
great use of face-lifted Caslon, warmed-over 
Bodoni, and concoctions of 18th and 19th-century 
script, which, with the trial-and-error brush letter 
and hard-boiled gothic, pretty well make up the 
American advertising headline. Limitation to these 
styles is, therefore, more or less correct; but one 
must insist that this is but a small part of the world 
of letter design. 

The author’s discussion of history is woefully 
truncated. He may know this history very well, as 
the writer of his preface maintains; but it is not 
apparent in the abbreviated text. I will content 
myself with one complaint: “minuscules” is mis- 
spelled in every position in the book. This, of course, 
as well as the instances of confused reference num- 
bers, was the job of the editor. 

Mr. Leach undoubtedly had the training that 
began with copying Caslon type, as the example of 
the perfect letter. I had it myself; and question its 
soundness as an introduction to letter design. If, 
however, Caslon is perfect, I would not copy Caslon 
540. If, as the author says, Bauer Bodoni is the best 
of the Bodoni designs, why work from regular 
Bodoni? Why not use a good script instead of the 
insipid 19th-century American Spencerian? The 
brush letter is handled with much more certainty 
and correctness; since the author took part in its 
development over the past quarter century. Finally, 
Futura cannot be classed as a gothic because it 
does not have the gothic even-width, even-counter, 
picket-fence-stroking type of design. 

The insistence on careful drawing and meticu- 
lous rendering is all to the good—it is all too apt to 
be by-passed in the present-day graphic arts 
schools. Copying Caslon or Bodoni or script is fine 
if the student understands the origin of the basic 


letter constructions, biased stress, thicks and thins, 
cursives, scripts, and general style. Anything less 
than a fairly complete knowledge of letter develop- 
ment and historic style change can lead only to 
superficial and restricted use of letters and types. 
What is missing in this book is the grounding in the 
use of the broad-edged pen. I will go along with 
Mortimer Leach as far as he goes; but I do wish 
he might have gone much further. 


MASACCIO, Frescoes in Florence. Designed and 
edited by Peter Bellew and Anton Schutz, with an 
introduction by Sir Philip Hendy. 22 pages of text 
with 6 half-tone illustrations, and 32 full pages of 
colour reproductions. Page size: 12%%”” by 184”. 
Published by The New York Graphic Society, by 
arrangement with UNESCO. $16.50 


by John F. Matthews 


Ours is an age in which the mountains have taken 
to the road, usually in the form of molehills. What 
Mahomet used to travel miles to see, now comes to 
us by mail in what is usually described as a ‘“‘rea- 
sonable” facsimile—which for many years meant 
tinier and tinier reproductions of mightier and 
mightier art works. 

Recently, however, there has been a swing away 
from the nadir achieved by our great art museums 
(which distribute “‘La Grande Jatte’’ in the form of 
an oversized postage stamp, or The Sistine Chapel— 
complete-—engraved in full colour on the head of a 
pin), in favor of more respectably sized reproduc- 
tions that can actually be seen and enjoyed. How 
important this can be is illustrated by the UNESCO 
art books, which have the splendid virtue of being 
much too big for any bookshelf, and consequently 
just about right for looking at. 

Now, obviously, mere size does not a mountain 
make—and so it is a pleasure to report that the 
Masaccio is also a very beautiful book. It boasts 
a sensible and useful introduction by Sir Philip 
Henry; a complete absence of text on the colour 
pages (no facing commentaries, not even any 
distracting numerals); and an illustrative method 
which not only includes large and wonderfully 
selected details, but full reproduction of each work 
from which the details are drawn, so that one can 
relate them to their place and scale in the original. 

As for the colour plates, they demonstrate both 
the virtues and the limitations of attempts to repro- 
duce painting on paper. They are quite lovely to 
look at; they give certainly a better idea of the 
originals than anything else available; and if the 
colour is (as always) a little more intense than what 
one sees when looking at the badly damaged fres- 
coes themselves, that may actually be an advantage, 
in this case, since it resembles more closely what 
they must have looked like in the past. 

On the other hand, the transitions in the high 
lights are often invisible. The colour tends to flatten 
out, so that we miss the three-dimensional quality so 
important in Masaccio’s handling of figures. We 
lose the luminosity which defines the volume, and 
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hence the reproductions lack the sense of massive 
“‘presence” which is so striking an element in the 
original frescoes. 

As a result, the discussion in the preface of the 
“sculptural” aspects of Masaccio’s painting is not 
very clearly illustrated by the picture pages. But 
curiously enough what does come through (partly 
because of the wise selection of details) is a new 
sense of the painter’s marvelous ability as a 
portraitist. Though the solid reality of the figures is 
diminished, the expressiveness of the faces is en- 
hanced—-focussed on, brought forward to our at- 
tention—reminding us of the depth of Masaccio’s 
interest in Man as the subject and object of art. 

To have painted so little, and to have ac- 
complished so much—this is the wonder and mys- 
tery of Masaccio. It is a tribute to this handsome 
volume that it contains not only nearly all that 
remains of his work, but also as much as can be 
reproduced of his achievement. 


MODERN ART USA, Men, Rebellion, Conquest, 
1900-1956. By Rudi Blesh. Published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1956. 295 pages, illustrated, 
$5.00 


by Robert Licker 


For an author best known for his writings on music 
(Shining Trumpets: A History of Jazz, for example), 
Rudi Blesh has compiled a surprisingly readable 
history of the development of modern art in Amer- 
ica during the past fifty years. Modern Art USA, 
Men, Rebellion, Conquest, 1900-1956 is an attempt to 
chronicle the exhibits and museums that made art 
history, point out what caught the popular taste 
and what failed, and discuss the main artists and 
styles. 

Though on the whole factually accurate as to 
names, places and dates, Mr. Blesh’s historical pre- 
amble is cursory and weak, though it should be 
remembered that the past is not really the author’s 
subject. About the art of our century, his writing is 
hard-hitting and quick. If occasionally his enthusi- 
asm gets out of hand—-as when he refers to some of 
our newer painters as “space men of the brush and 
canvas’’—it is nevertheless highly readable and the 
author’s excitement comes through to the reader. 

Mr. Blesh developed his book from a study for a 
television project sponsored by the Museum of 
Modern Art. This in itself should have necessitated 
certain factual requirements, but the author’s per- 
sonal taste and convictions are evident throughout. 
Modern Art USA deteriorates from a factual study 
to an individual interpretation of modern art, and 
this, more than any other fault, weakens the overall 
impact of the work. 

By this I mean that Mr. Blesh lets himself be 
carried away by his admiration and friendship for 
certain figures in the evolution of modern art— 
artist Marcel Duchamp, for example. Certainly a 
number of modern painters have had an influence 
comparable to that of Duchamp, but the author 
scarcely mentions them. 
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The impersonal touch was again disappointingly 
absent in discussing styles. Time after time, by 
inference or direct statement, Mr. Blesh tends to 
belittle the achievements of those artists who have 
worked outside his preferred orbit—abstraction and 
abstract expressionism. He beats the drums a little 
too confidently for modernity, for vehement back- 
ing of the avant-garde is next to worthless when 
intelligent, perceptive reasoning is ignored. 

It is not difficult to share his high regard for men 
like deKooning, Mark Tobey, and many others, but 
condemning or ignoring (a far more heinous crime in 
art criticism) our realists and the complete lack 
of mention of the young New Yorkers (Grace Harti- 
gan, Larry Rivers, etc.) who are trying to revive 
figure painting in recognizable yet contemporary 
terms is far too obvious an exclusion to be passed 
over lightly. 

On the credit side, which is by no means 
negligible, Mr. Blesh puts in clear focus many of the 
exhibitions and personages responsible for bringing 
this country abreast of advanced developments in 
art abroad. His tributes to the stalwart early de- 
fenders of modern art in this country whose names 
are rarely mentioned today are heart-warming and 
just, especially in the case of John Cotton Dana, 
founder of the Newark Museum. 

When the author overcomes his tendency toward 
slick magazine writing (archaisms mixed with slang 
and serious writing confused with ostentation) and 
removes personal prejudices, Modern Art USA not 
only lucidly surveys the contemporary painting 
scene in America but makes its progress fascinating 
to layman and connoisseur alike. If only for these 
reasons, the book deserves a wide audience. 


ERIC SLOANE’S AMERICANA. 3 VOLUMES 
(Boxed) American Barns and Covered Bridges; Our 
Vanishing Landscape; American Yesterday, by Eric 
Sloane. Wilfred Funk Inc., New York. $10.75 


by Frank F. Braatz 


Half the charm of Eric Sloane’s books lies in the 
gently persuasive tone with which he describes 
“our national attic of vanishing ways and obsolete 
occupations.”’ Mr. Sloane has thoroughly investi- 
gated the national attic and shares his findings with 
the reader. The other half of the charm lies in the 
many sketches generously distributed throughout 
the book. Here the author has exercised a remark- 
able selectivity, showing not only the results of our 
forefather’s ingenuity, but the tools used and made 
by him. 

Mr. Sloane is all on the side of the individual 
who had to shape his own life. The choosing of a 
barnsite, the placing of a mill or a bridge, the use of 
materials, all were determined by the physical 
environment and available tools. Mr. Sloane likes 
wood and rather simply explains its wide use in 
pioneer days—it was there. His admiration for a 
simple life that is not an easy life is infectious. In his 
quiet, thorough way he reminds us that ‘creative- 
ness need not always be a thing of splendor.’ 
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